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“Oh, whon flPRrop is shak^d, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

Then enterprise Is sick/' 

Shaxksprarb. 


** I have known merchants with the sentiments and abilities of gieat statesmen ; 
and I have seen persona in the rank of statesmen, with the conceptions and 
diameters of pedlars." — BLfKKfc's speech on Mr. Fox’s East India Bill. 


“ It is not certain that the despotism of twenty millions is necessarily better 
than that of a few, or of one.”—.!. S. MtiL. 


“ The beat state for human nature is that in which, while no one la poor, no one 
de‘*irea to be riclier, noF has any reason to fear being thrust back, by the efforts 
of others to push themselves forw'ard.”— J. S. Mill. 


“After clearly seeing that the structures and actions throughout a society are 
determined by the properties of its units, ^''d that (external disturbances apart.) 
the society cannot lie substantially and ifcrmanently diaiiged without its units 
being substantially and permanently dmnged, it becomes ea.sy to ace that great 
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PEEFACE. 


In a small book called Discontent and Danger in 
India/* published three years ago, after a 'year’s 
continuous investigation 4n India of the principles 
of British administration, I attempted to give an 
account of the working of our land-revenue, legal, 
and financial systems. I called attention to ilie 
ceaseless activity which pervaded all the State 
departments in their desire to convert the, country 
to the English gospel of material progress. I now 
see that this activity is, for the most part, the in- 
evitable outcome of far-reaching economic changes, 
and that these changes are themselves closely con- 
nected with the Productive Public Works policy of 
the Indian Government. 

Since I wrote in 1880, our sources of information 

a 8 
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on Indian affairs have been largely increased. The 
Famine Commission has published its Blue-books, 
and General Bichard and Sir John Strachey 
have published their apologia pro vita sud in a 
volume entitled the Finances and Public Works 
of India, 1869 - 1881 .’* I have examined the com- 
placent optimism of the latter work by the light of 
the painful revelations of the former, and if I, an 
insignificant outsider, have inveighed in somewhat 
warm language against two distinguished Anglo- 
Indian statesmen, my excuse must be found in the 
fact that these two statesmen have so identified 
themselves wifh the policy which I hold to be 
ra*Sically vicious, that it is impossible to attack it 
without attacking them. 

The object of this present book is to show the 
consequences of the Productive Public Works policy, 
not only for the finances of the Indian Government 
— an aspect of the question which the Stracheys 
have chiefly considered in their book — but also for 
the people of India as a whole. The flourishing 
state of the Indian exchequer for the time being 
does not necessarily imply the prosperity of the 



people in the long run, because the Indian financial 
system is so differently conditioned to that of any 
other Government, that it is impossible to argue 
directly from the state of the public to that of the 
private purse. 

India is now, in consequence of the outlay on 
Productive Public Works, subject to the play of 
economic forces which, when once lafinched on any 
land, are like the tides of the sea, remorseless and 
irresistible in their strength. The dams and the 
landmarks of the country are being gradually sub- 
merged beneath the flood that is ever rolling in 
from the West. England has in the past let loose 
the same forces on Ireland, though in a somewhat 
different way, and is slowly trying to stay their 
fury now that they have proved dangerous to 
herself. Are we willing to run the risk of having 
another Ireland on our hands, an Ireland of two 
hundred and fifty millions ? 

Sir John Strachey will, no doubt, if he does me 
the honour of reading this book, apply to me the 
language which he has already used in reply to 
those people who exhibit “ the unfortunate English 
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fashion of decrying the great achievements of their 
countrymen.” He will have “neither the time nor 
the inclination to reply to statements of this sort,” 
but he will be content to class me among “ those 
birds of evil presage which have at all times grated 
our ears with their melancholy song, and by some 
strange fatality or other have poured forth their 
loudest and deepest lamentations at the periods of 
our most abundant prosperity.” This is, of course, 
merely a rhetorical reply, and a rhetorical reply 
of the most inconclusive ^lature. For who is the 
Daniel called to judgment by Sir J. Strachey ? It 
is Burke — Bm’kc the upholder of justice to America, 
the champion of Ireland against the commercial 
selfishness of Bristol and Liverpool, the denouncer 
of the rapacity of the East India Company’s ser- 
vants, the author of the famous dictum that “ the 
temper of the people amongst whom he presides 
ought to be the first study of a statesman.” When 
it is the policy of the Indian Government, not the 
conduct of individual officials, that is to be de- 
nounced, can it be supposed that Burke would not 
have been found among the “birds of evil presage ” ? 
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However, as to the truth of the vaticinations of 
birds, the future alone can conclusively decide ; 
riXog 6pf}v. 

In conclusion, I may say, that I do not much 
believe in any financial reforms being advocated 
either by the Indian Government or the India 
Office. I agree with Mr. A. J. Wilson, to whose 

V 

writings I would here express my great indebted- 
ness, in thinking that nothing short of a 
catastrophe will ever make that Government 
seriously think of retrenchment. There are too 
many traditions, too many departmejits, too much 
self-seeking and jobbery, against any such idea.” 
The crash will come, as the Mutiny came, like a 
bolt from a clear sky, and, unless the British nation 
is warned in time, there will be a general wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. 


London, Jtili/, 1883 . 
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PAKT I. 

THE MATERIAL 'DEVELOPMENT 
OF INDIA. 



“ It appears to me that the Productive Public Works expenditure 
has for a long time been a ve^y ficavy charge upon the resources of 
India .”— hji the Marquis of Ifartinqton. 



'I’JIE 

ECONOMIC EEVOLUTION OF INDIA 


>ND 

THE PUBLIC WORKS POLICY. 


The transference of the administration of our 
Indian Empire from the hands of Ihe East India 
Company to those of the Crown bears a superficial 
resemblance to the change which took place in the 
Roman Empire at the fall of the Republic. In 
both cases the era of conquest was followed by the 
era of consolidation, in both cases commercial con- 
siderations were avowedly subordinated to political, 
in both cases the monopolization of power by an 
oligarchy of families was abolished. But here the 
resemblances cease, and the differences begin. The 
imperial administration of the Roman Empire led 
to a longer tenure of oflSce on the pai*t of the 
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different provincial administrators, to a larger 
consideration of the interests of the conquered 
races as compared with those of the conquering 
country, to the freer development of provincial life, 
and, finally, to the admission of provincial statesmen 
to the council-chamber of one absolute monarch. 
On the other hand, the imperial administration of 
our Indian Empire has led to a shorter tenure of 
power on the part of its Viceroys, Secretaries of 
State, and their respective Councillors ; to the total 
sacrifice of the interests of India to those of political 
parties ; to increased upiformity in local administra- 
tion ; and, finally, not to the admission of natives 
to the suprenie council of the nation, but to the 
absolute domination of an aggressive and energetic 
democracy of thirty-five millions over a population 
of two hundred and fifty millions pre-eminent for 
their passive and apathetic character. It was the 
duty of J. S. Mill, whose experience of Indian 
affairs, coupled with that of his father, extended 
over well-nigh half a century, to draft the petition 
presented to Parliament in 1858 by the Directors 
of the East India Company. This petition was 
pronounced by Earl Grey to be the ablest State 
paper he had ever read. The leading ideas of 
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that paper were embodied by the writer in one of 
the chapters of his “ Eepresentative Government,” 
and form by far the most original and instructive 
portion of that book. 

“The government of a people by itself,” he 
writes, “has a meaning and a reality; but such 
a thing as government of one people by another 
does not and cannot exist. One pcoj)le may keep 
another for its own use, a place to make money in, 
a human cattle-farm to be worked for the profit 
of its own inhabitants : but, if the good of the 
governed is the proper business of a government, 
it is utterly impossible that a people should directly 
attend to it.” They are therefore •obliged to give 
some of their best men a commission to look after 
it ; but “ they are every now and then interfering, 
and almost always in the wrong place.” This they 
do in two ways ; either they force English ideas 
down the throats of the natives, or else interfere on 
behalf of the English settlers. “ Now, if there is 
a fact,” continues Mill, “ to which all experience 
testifies, it is that when a country holds another in 
subjection, the individuals of the ruling people 
who resort to the foreign country to make then* 
fortunes are of all others those who most need to 
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be held under powerful restraint. They are always 
one of the chief difficulties of the government. 
Armed with the prestige, and filled with the scorn- 
ful overbearingness of the conquering nation, they 
have the feelings inspired by absolute power with- 
out its sense of responsibility. Among a people 
like that of India, the utmost efforts of the public 
authorities are not enough for the effectual pro- 
tection of the weak against the strong, and of all 
the strong the European settlers are the strongest. 
Wlierever the demoralizing effect of the situation 
is not in a most remarkable degree corrected by 

c * 

the personal character of the individual, they think 
the people of the country mere dirt under their 
feet ; it seems to them monstrous that any rights 
of the natives should stand in the way of their 
simplest pretensions; the simplest act of pro- 
tection to the inhabitants against any act of power 
on their part which they may consider useful to 
their commercial objects, they denounce and sin- 
cerely regard as an injury, • . . The settlers, not 
the natives, have the ear of the public at home ; it 
is they whose representations are likely to pass for 
truth, because they alone have both the means and 
the motive to press them perseveringly upon the 
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inattentive and uninterested public mind.’^ And 
this power of the settlers, when backed up by their 
supporters at home, is likely to be further in- 
creased, if the control of Indian affairs should be 
placed in the hands of an English Cabinet Minister 
“ who is thinking of English, not Indian, politics.’' 
The dangers to the good government of India, 
which Mill pointed out, have been greatly increased 
since the idea of developing the resources of the 
country by the construction of public works has 
taken hold of the minds of English statesmen. 
The whole power of English capitalists and manu- 
facturers lias been brought to bear on the 
authorities at the India Office,* while English 
settlers have never ceased to complain of each suc- 
cessive Viceroy’s slackness in encouraging private 
enterprise by improved communications. During 
the last fifteen years the various commercial 
interests have found most willing instruments in 
the persons of the two Stracheys. The lattei; are 
not, of course, responsible for the initiation of the 
Productive Public Works Policy; it commenced 
with Lord Dalhousie, and has been carried on 
by each successive Viceroy. But so far as that 
policy has of late years been most strenuously 
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pursued, there is no one, since Lord Dalhousie’s 
time, who has played such a distinguished part 
in shaping it as General Eichard and Sir John 
Strachey. In the hands of these two able men 
the financial position of the Indian Government 
has been changed. The key of Indian finance, 
which used to be kept by the Land Eevenue Depart- 
ment, is now to be found in the hands of the 
Public Works Department, under whose guidance 
the Indian Government has committed itself to a 
gigantic commercial speculation, of which the far- 
reaching consequences, in the shape of ‘‘loss by 
exchange” and the general strain on India’s re- 
sources, are only now beginning to be realized. 
Silently, but surely, in pursuance of this policy, 
an economic and social revolution has in the short 
space of twenty years biurst upon the most conser- 
vative of countries. The status of centuries has 
been transformed, not by the spontaneous enterprise 
of the people, but by a tour de force on the part of 
the Government, The means by which this revolu- 
tion has been brought about have been lately 
described by its chief promoters, jthe Strachey 
brothers, and, as might have been expected, on 
reviewing their work they pronounce it “very 
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fijood.’* All estimates have been verified, all pro- 
phecies have been fulfilled; public burdens have 
been lowered, trade has expanded, and the land, 
which for centuries has lain in darkness and 
despondency, has at length been placed on the 
royal road to progress and prosperity. Allusion is 
indeed incidentally made to such minor matters as 
the starvation of five millions of human beings, 
and unkno^Mi millions of cattle, within the last 
few years ; to the raising of the salt tax during the 
last thirty years ; to the imposition within the last 
fifteen years of local censes * to the amount of 
£2,300,000, and of nine different license and income 

* Sir J. Straohey, in one or two places, speaks of the burden of 
taxation as being lighter now than it was twenty-five years ago. 
It is, no doubt, lighter for the rich, but it is heavier for tljo poor. 
Besides the additional taxation mentioned above, it is notorious 
that the last thirty years* settlement of the land tax has, in various 
parts of India, notably in Bombay and the North-West Provinces, 
led to ail increased demand. It may bo less per head and oven 
per acre, but as a largo part of the people on the land are a mere 
burden, and the poorer kinds of soil have been brought under 
cultivation, the test of average incidence is worthless. The re- 
mission of tho income tax and tho substitution of the license tax 
has, as in tho case of tho abolition of the cotton duties, chiefly 
benefited tho richer natives and the Europeans. For further 
illustration of this point, I must refer the reader to my brochure, 
entitled “Discontent and Danger in India.’* (Messrs. Kegan 
Paul & Co., 1880.) 
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taxes. But the repeal of the cotton and other duties, 
about i 61 , 200 , 000 — which, by the way, fell chiefly 
on the rich— rand the inauguration of free trade, 
put all these matters into the shade. Such ‘‘ inci- 
dents of the campaign” carried on by Western 
cmlization against Eastern barbarism are hardly 
mentioned, except to point out the pleasing fact 
that if the famines had not occurred, the public 
treasury would have been overflowing. Similarly, 
India might say, there would have been less taxa- 
tion if Sir J. Strachey had never been there ; but 
facts are facts, and hypotheses are not surpluses. 
The question whether there is any relation between 
the unprecedented sufferings of the late famine 
years and the construction of public works, and 
the collection of higher taxes to pay the interest 
money on the Public Works loans, is utterly ignored 
by General Eichard and Sir John Strachey, and 
yet this is the question which outsiders cannot help 
asking themselves. Lord Lytton — who, in home 
affairs, was merely Sir John Strachey’s grandilo- 
quent spokesman-— in a speech delivered in 1878 , 
justified the adopted principle of protecting the 
country against famine by the example of Turgot. 
But Turgot’s programme of ‘'point de banqueroute, 
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point d’augmentation d’impots, pas d’emprunts/' 
is hardly to be compared to that of the Stracheys, 
which entails a recurring insolvency, a debt of 
many millions, and the increase of taxation. And 
yet no one can doubt that in all they have done 
they have entertained the most sincere conviction 
that ultimately the greatest benefits will be con- 
ferred on India. Indeed, they are such bigoted 
believers in the all-saving power of free trade, 
that they have advocated the introduction of its 
necessary forerunner, the steam engine, without 

waiting to count the cos# to the country of this 

• • 

expensive missionary. Utterly regardless of the 
great gulf fixed between what the late W. Bagehot 
called ‘^a society of grown-up competitive com- 
merce,'* such as that in England, and a society of 
customary commerce such as that in India, they 
have transferred economical " theories to “un- 
economical ” societies, and, instead of establishing 
free trade, they have built up the most oppressive 
monopolies. 

The development of the Public Works policy 
offers a striking contrast to the settlement of 
the land-tenure questions. In the one case, the 
most contemptuous disregard has been shown to 
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the conditions and character of native life ; in the 
other, the closest attention has been paid to native 
customs and ideas. The aim of the settlement 
officer, however thwarted by the inherent difficulties 
of his task, has always been to assess the land tax 
and secure the rights of the various classes in- 
terested in the soil in the way which is best suited 
to the varying conditions of each locality. Grievous 
mistakes have, no doubt, been made, and great 
suffering has been inflicted, but the object has 
always been to adjust as closely as possible British 
principles of administration to native ways. But 

the engineer has, as often as not, been given carU 

( 

hlanche to construct any public works, which out of 
his Western wisdom he may think desirable, and 
has been ordered to develop, Lc, Europeanize, the 
country at all hazards. And the result of these two 
methods of working is naturally very different. 
While the land tax, under the principle of a thirty 
years’ settlement, has on the whole been fixed at a 
moderate rate, local cesses and license taxes have 
had from time to time to be imposed, owing to the 
reckless expenditure of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Indeed, it is very interesting to compare 
the two types of mind which are fostered in Anglo- 
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Indian statesmen, according as they look at matters 
from the Indian or English point of view. Lord 
Lawrence, who had perhaps spent more time than 
any other Anglo-Indian administrator in the con- 
sideration of the Indian land-qiiestion and its 
hearing on the welfare of the masses, and who 
always gave the order to his settlement-officers to 
assess low,*’ summed up his opinion jn the follow- 
ing emphatic sentence : ‘‘ Light taxation is, to 
my mind, the panacea for foreign rule in India.” 
But with what does Sir J. Strachey conclude his 
review of public w^orks and finances ? Simply with 
this: “Although new forms of taxation may be 
difficult to devise, it would be a •great error to 
suppose that the limits of taxation have been nearly 
reached.” This sentence put into other words 
means, “ develop the country, though the people 
die.” The form of material prosperity, it is argued, 
which England has developed, is the one thing 
desirable. England has attained unto it by the 
help of free trade and railways; let India, there- 
fore, also have free trade and railways. If India 
cannot supply the capital necessary for their con- 
struction, then England will be only too happy to 
advance it. The money will be spent productively, 
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and each country will gain by the outlay. If taxa- 
tion has to be raised in India in order to further 
this laudable object, yet what are a few millions 
borrowed by the most benevolent of Governments, 
and to be returned with interest later on, compared 
with the vast sums squeezed out of the people by 
extortionate native rulers, and spent on all sorts 
of unremunerative extravagances? Of the three 
factors which go to produce wealth, India has land 
and labour, and England has capital. All that the 
Indian Government has to do is to bring about a 
hai^py union between the three, and the results 
will surpass any which have yet been attained in 
England. 

This argument seems very conclusive. It is based 
on all the accepted doctrines of the great English 
economists, and no one but a fool can, it is sup- 
posed, venture nowadays to dispute the universal 
applicability of their teaching. But a closer ex- 
amination of the theory involved will, I think, 
show that there is a very grave fallacy underlying 
the deductions which are drawn from it. It is 
necessary, in the first place, to distinguish three 
kinds of outlay: (1) That of indigenous capital 
spent productively; (2) That of the same spent 
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non-productively ; (3) That of foreign capital spent 
productively. Now, it is certain that the first kind 
of outlay is better for a country than the second ; 
but it is not at all certain, to the same extent, that 
the third is better than the second. For while 
money spent under the second head, even if it be 
raised by taxation, is ultimately returned to the 
country whence it came, in the shape of wages, 
etc., and the recipients of such wages may spend 
it productively, money spent under the third head 
necessarily leads to a heavy annual drain on the 
resources of the country Tj^ich borrows it. And if 
the foreign capital is borrowed, not by individuals 
who take the risk themselves, but by the Govern- 
ment {e,g. Egypt), which is able, if it finds that its 
expenditure is not really remunerative, to pledge 
the whole credit of the nation, and to make up by 
taxation the sums required for interest on capital, 
then the consequences may be worse than those 
caused by the non-productive waste of the Govern- 
ment or individuals. And, lastly, if the Govern- 
ment is a foreign Government, and it borrows of 
capitalists of the same nationality as that of its 
own officials, and if the money of the former tends 
not only to increase the places of the latter, but 
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to lead to a great rush of settlers, then the jobbery, 
•waste, and oppression which will ensue will exceed 
anything that is possible, even under the worst 
kind of native Government. The whole character 
of the foreign Government, which is ex hypothcsi 
superior to the native rule it has superseded, will 
be transformed, an imperiiim hi hnperio will be 
established, ^and the whole power and prestige of 
the governing body will be utilized, not for the 
protection, but for the plunder of the governed. 
And this, as we shall see later on, is what is 
actually happening in India. 

In comparing the revenues of the Moghul * and 
British Empire in India, Dr. Hunter writes : Not 
only is the taxation of British India much less than 
that raised by the Moghul emperors, but it com- 
pares favourably with the taxation of other Asiatic- 
countries in our own day.’’ Assuming Dr. Hunter’a 
figures to be correct, it must be pointed out that 
there is one most important difference between 

♦ Dr. Hunter and others are always comparing British and 
Moghul rule, but the latter was the rule of foreigners in race and 
religion, though they were residents. But, as every one knows, the 
Moghul rule was passing away when we first established ourselves 
in India, and we, ought to compare our Government with the best 
Hindu rule. 
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our rule and that of the Moghuls, and that is, 
that the revenues they raised in India they spent 
in India, whereas we send every year about 
i'20,000,000 out of the country for home remit- 
tances, and by our construction of railways we have 
destroyed the industries of a vast portion of the 
population. “ If their passion or their avarice,” 
said Burke, “drove the Tartar lords ^ to acts of 
rapacity or tyranny, there was time enough even 
in the short life of man to bring round the ill 
effects of the abuse of power on the power itself. 
If hoards were made by violence, they were still 
domestic hoards, and domestic profusion or the 
rapine of a more powerful and p«*odigal hand 
restored them to the people.* With many dis- 

* £5 to £G a year will keep a family in India. The Indian 
Government has of late years been looking with a very covetous 
eye on the rental of the Bengal zainindars, said to reach 
£13,000,000, of which, if it were not for the Permanent Settlement, 
the Government would claim six and a half millions instead of 
three and a quarter. But if the Government got hold of this sum 
and spent it on costly canals, it is very doubtful whether Bengal 
would be benefited as it is at the present time, when a largo part 
of the rental is said to be spent unproductivcly by the zamindars. 
Moreover, a large number of sub-holders have sprung up between 
the zamindars and the ryots, and these absorb a share of the 
rental. I am not arguing against the Bengal Bent Act, but only 
against any further invasion of the Permanent Settlement by the 
imposition of local ceases. 


0 
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orders and few political checks on power, nature 
bad still fair play; the sources of acquisition 
were not dried up, and therefore the trade, the 
manufactures, and the commerce of the country 
flourished. . . . But under the English Govern- 
ment all this order is reversed ... it is our pro- 
tection that destroys India. It was their enmity, 
but it is our friendship.** The charge which Burke 
brought against the East India Company in its 
worst days is still more appHcable to the Govern- 
ment of India under the Crown. Sir J. Strachey 
points triumphantly to* the fact of the productive 
nature of a great part of India*8 debt; but the 
question is. To whom is it productive of wealth ? 
is it to the English capitalist, or to the native 
cultivator ? Loans raised for productive purposes 
may only lead to loss of commercial profits, and 
the taxation imposed to float these loans may be 
merely another name for the price paid in effecting 
the conveyance of business from the hands of 
natives to those of foreigners. 

The poverty of India is now admitted by all 
competent authorities, but the cause of that poverty 
is still a disputed point. On this subject Sir Henry 
Maine, in his recently published work, “Early 
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Law and Custom/’ writes as follows : — ‘‘ The true 
secret of the poverty of India, from which she is 
slowly recovering, I take to be the desolation caused 
by the war and brigandage of about two thousand 
several chiefs, while the Moghul dominion was dis- 
solving. I think that India, during the reign of 
Akbar and Jehangir, was probably as rich as the 
Western world thought, but its carefplly hoarded 
capital was destroyed in the same way as the 
accumulations of the Eoman Empire.” But surely 
it is too late in the day to throw the blame of 
India’s present poverty oi! the brigands that have 
ceased to exist in Bengal for more than a century 
and a quarter, in Madras and Bombay for more 
than seventy years, and in the rest of India for at 
least half a century. If any one is to be held respon- 
sible for that poverty, it is the British Government ; 
and if it has failed to diminish that poverty— still 
more, if it has actually stimulated its growth — 
it has done so under the influence of a false idea 
as to what constitutes the basis of national wealth 
and well-being. It has assumed that, in a country 
of ‘petite culture and home industries, a large 
expenditure of foreign capital is of more utility 
than the petty outlays of native savings; that 
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collision between the interests of capital and labour 
is preferable to their co-operation ; and that capital 
ought to be the master of labour, and not its 
servant ; while it has forgotten that it is the absence 
of security on the part of millions of labourers to 
reap .all the fruits of their labours, not the absence 
of vast accumulations of capital in the hands of a 
few, that hjis been at the bottom of Asiatic indi- 
gence. Speaking generally, there are two main 
types of civilization known to history, the pro- 
gressive and the stationary, the former being closely 
connected with commefce, the latter with agri- 
culture, In the course of centuries, England has 
developed the* former type, India the latter ; but 
we have assumed that the latter can be trans- 
formed into the former by the mere mechanical 
means of money. We have, indeed, succeeded in 
breaking up the ancient civilization of India, but we 
are very far indeed from having imbued the people 
with the spirit of our own. The two types are too 
far apart for an ignorant peasantry, entirely 
occupied in the struggle for existence, to readapt 
themselves to the demands made upon them. The 
consequence is obvious; through the breaches we 
have made in the wall of firmly fixed custom, we 
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have let in the enterprising foreigner and the native 
middleman of the trading centres, who bring with 
them the spirit that is adequate to the changed 
condition of society. Enforced progression has 
been identified with spontaneous progress, and a 
superficial movement with a radical transf(j^ma- 
tion. “ Improvement in the material condition of 
the people of India,” writes Sir J. Strajphey, at the 
conclusion of his book, “ without which no other 
forms of progress can he assured, is to be obtained 
only through an accumulation of wealth accom- 
panying a steady development of the foreign trade. 
The means of accomplishing this are obvious and 
quite within our reach ; if we fail to* provide them, 
we fail to fulfil a most imperative* duty of the 
governors to the governed. These means lie in an 
intelligent extension of the great public works 
which the country requires, whereby will be secured 
its future well-being and the continued prosperity 
of its finances.” This is so clearly the voice of 
economic fanaticism and self-approving congratu- 
lation, that our scepticism is inevitably excited, 
and we feel forced to examine the consequences of 
theories which have been so inconsiderately trans- 
ferred from their natural nidus in England to an 
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alien habitat in India. Certainly, a priori con- 
siderations lead us to doubt the conclusiveness of 
the above argumentation ; but let us now proceed 
to apply the ii posteriori method of inquiry. 



PAET II. 
EAIL\^AYS. 



“ There be but three Things which one Xation selleth to another 
the Commodity as Nature yieldeth it ; the Manufacture ; and the 
Vecture or Carriage. So that i{ these three wheels go, Wealth will 
tlow as in a Spring tide. «Aud it eoineth many times to pa.s8 
that the Work and Carriage is more worth than the Material, and 
enricheth a Stat4 pore.”— Bacon. 



The policy of Extraordinary Public Works may be 
said to have been set on foot in 1849-50, when' 
the first Guaranteed Indian Eailway Qompany was 
formed. During the next thirty years the sum of 
over X99,000,000 was raised in the English market 
under the security of the Indian Government’s 
guarantee of five per cent.* ^s up to the year 1877 
the net earnings of these railways were not suffi- 
cient to pay the guaranteed intert?st, the State 
had to advance the sum required out of the 
ordinary budget. These accumulated arrears of 
interest amounted in 1881 to the enormous sum 
of ^28, 425, 119,* so that, if we add this sum to the 

* Seo Indian Railway Report for 1881-82, par. 59. Sir J. 
Strachey (‘* Indian Finances,” p. 1211) says ; “ It may easily be 
calculated that the accumulated net charge due to the productive 
public works, guaranteed railways, State railways, and irrigation 
works, from 18G8-69 to the end of 1880-81, with compound 
interest yearly at 4 per cent., would amount to rather more than 
£22,000,000.” But it is very misleading to choose 1808-69 as the 
terminus a quo. Interest charges had to be paid for years befoie 
that date. Sir J. Strachey may confine his review to 1869-1881, 
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capital mentioned above, we shall find that the 
capital really expend’ed is over £127,000,000. The 
heavy expenditure thus entailed on the State led to 
a reconsideration of this railway policy, and it was 
decided to have a State Public Works Department. 

The new scheme of Extraordinary, or, as it is 
now termed. Productive Public Works, was first 
proposed in 1864. It was pointed out that the 
sums, about £500,000 yearly, available from the 
surplus revenues for the purpose of extending 
irrigation as a protection against famine were 
absolutely insufficient, ?.nd it was desirable to 
supplement them by boi*rowing during the next ten 
years about th^ty millions sterling. It was calcu- 
lated that the earnings would gradually overtake 
the expenses, and that before long the whole 
interest on the borrowed capital would be covered, 
the charge meanwhile being met from the general 
revenues. The scheme, which was put into definite 
form by Colonel E. Strachey, was sanctioned in 
1868-69. The expenditure during the first five 
years averaged less than two millions yearly. In 

but we must go further back than that to get at the real state of 
the case. Sir J. Strachey reckons the net earnings of that date, 
and yet leaves out of account the previous losses. 
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1870 it was decided that the further extension of 
railways should, as a rule, be undertaken directly 
by the State, instead of, as heretofore, through the 
agency of companies, and that the funds should be 
supplied, as in the case of the larger irrigation 
works, by borrowing. After 1871 the expenditure 
on railways considerably increased, and in 1873-74 
and subsequent years the Public Works extra- 
ordinary expenditure rose to three and a half 
millions and upwards, the average for eight years, 
including 1880-81, being a little more than four 
millions yearly, and the# total amount, which 
appears as capital outlay from borrowed funds 
during the fourteen years from 1867-6§ to 1880-81, 
being £41,486,000.”* It was calculated in 1873 

* The above account is taken from the Famine Commission’s 
lleport. This report, like muny others drawn up by Commissioners, 
is obviously a medley of compromises. The members of the Com- 
mission appointed in 1879 wore— General Strachey (President) ; Mr. 
•Tustico Cunningham; Mr. J. Caird; Mr. H. E. Sullivan, Madras 
Civil Service; Mr. J. B. Pcilo, Bombay Civil Service; and Mr. 
C. A. Elliott, Bengal Civil Service. Any one who reads through 
the Blue-books will find that the conclusions arrived at are curiously 
inconsistent with the premisses. The part referring to Productive 
Public Works is evidently written by the President or Sir J. 
Strachey. as whole paragraphs are word for word the same as 
certain pages in Sir J. Straohey’s book. The promoters of the 
Public Works policy are thus allowed to sit in judgment on their 
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that the annual charge on the revenues resulting 
from excess of interest over net revenue would in 
1877-78 amount to ^1,990,000, inclusive of the 
charges involved for interest on the Guaranteed 
Railways capital. 

In 1876, owing to the great fall in the value 
of silver, and the heavy losses entailed by famine, 
**it was resolved to restrict the outlay on Pro- 

r 

ductive Public Works to the amount which it 
was thought could be borrowed in India without 
unduly pressing on the market, then estimated at 
two or two and a half millions per annum.” 
Stricter rules were also laid down for “ limiting 
the outlay of borrowed money to works which 
could certainly be declared to be remunerative. 
These orders have recently been reiterated with 
increased emphasis, and the sum which, under the 
latest instructions of the Secretary of State, may 
be raif^ed by loan for expenditure on public w'orks 
of all descriptions, excepting the East Indian 
Railway, is Wo and a half millions yearly.” In 

own work. The verdict is obvirmsly not that of impartial judges. 
Mr. Caird*s opinions, on the other hand, are those of an impar- 
tial outsider reviewing the work of otlier.^; and his separate 
memorandum, entitled “ The Condition of India,” deserves especial 
notice. 
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pursuance of this policy a capital sum of thirty-four 
millions, or of about thirty-two millions if we 
exclude the frontier railways, paid for out of the 
charge for the Afghan war, has been expended on 
State railways. This capital has been raised 
generally at four per cent., and, as the lines built 
by the State only now earn two per cent., and as 
the difference between this and the required interest 
has only recently been covered (I assume for the 
moment the correctness of official calculations) by 
the surplus profits of the East Indian Railway, 
tlierc has been in the past a yearly charge on the 
revenues. Up to the years 1879*80 this amounted 

t 

to between two and three millions sterling. As in 
the carse of the Guaranteed Railways, this sum 
ought to be added to the amount actually borrowed, 
in order to give us the true cost of construction. 
A perusal of official reports shows that these items 
are not taken into consideration, the theory being 
that when the railways earn surplus profits they 
will pay back the arrears of interest. On the works 
of irrigation, ‘‘for which capital and revenue 
accounts are kept,” there had been spent up to the 
close of the year 1880 more than d£20, 000,000. 
We see, then, that the sum total spent hy the State 
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and companies on Productive Public Works during 
the last' thirty years or so amounts to over 
dei8O,OOO,0OO, a sum equal to nine years’ land 
revenue. During the sami^ period there has been 
a further outlay, provided chiefly by the revenues, 
of somewhere between fifty and sixty millions on 
ordinary,* i.e, non-productive, public works, such 
as barracks, buildings of all sorts, bridges, and 
roads, the latter in many cases after heavy ex- 
penditure being superseded by the railways. 

It might naturally be supposed that if this vast 

capital has been expended in India during the last 

« 

thirty years, the labouring classes must have 
benefited by. such an enormous addition to the 
wage-fund of the country. This is what Sir J. 
Strachey writes : “ It is difficult to conceive con- 
ditions under which the remittance of interest on 
foreign capital judiciously applied could be onerous 
to the country which pays it, for the investment 
must necessarily have led to the outlay of a larger 

* I am unable to go into this item of expenditure, but a 
parliamentary inquiry .would certainly show that there has been 
most frightful waste of money. The well-known case of the 
Saugor barracks tumbling down might be easily paralleled. I 
myself have been told of bridges— one in Hardui— never used by 
the natives. 
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sum than the interest sent away, and the balance 
of what is thus produced remains in the country. 
Thus in the case of the guaranteed railw9.ys, about 
a hundred millions of #ipital have been raised and 
spent in India, and, say, 000,000 a year have to 
be paid in England as interest on that capital, the 
railways paying this ^5,000,000 by earning a gross 
income of iBlO, 000,000, of which ^^000,000 is 
spent in wages or other working expenses, and 
affords increased profitable occupation to the people 
of the country. The persons who voluntarily (sic) 
pay the ^£10,000,000 for thft use of the railways are 

themselves largely benefited by them, and would 

» 

have to pay much more had they been obliged to 
use rude means of conveyance.” * 

This statement is brimful of fallacies, as a refer- 
ence to the annual report on Indian railways easily 
shows. The truth about the capital expenditure is 
as follows. Of the Guaranteed Railways capital of 
i*96, 794,226, spent up to the end of 1880-81, 
i£46, 918,177 were withdrawn in England and 
■^49,876,049 in India, while the charge for interest, 
amounting, as shown above, to about de28,000,000, 
was almost entirely remitted to England. Thus of 
the sum total of capital required for the construe- 
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tion of these railways only ^21, 000, 000 were actually 
spent in India, and as the sum remitted by the 
railway companies themselves up to 1881 reached 
the amount of over £29,000,000, there was no 
balance at all remaining in the country. Indeed, 
there was a deficit on the whole transaction of 
£8,000,000. So far, then, from this investment of 
foreign capital leading to “ an outlay of a larger 
sum than the interest sent away,'’ it actually led to 
the outlay of a smaller sum than would have been 
spent in the country if no guaranteed railways had 
ever been built.* ^ * 

Of the £32,000,000 odd raised for State rail- 

« 

ways, twenty-four millions have been appropriated 
in India, and seven and a half millions in Eng- 
land,! while the charge for interest, between two and 
three millions to be added to the capital account, 
has also gone to England. Of the capital raised 
for irrigation works, the largest proportion, if 
not the whole, has been expended in India, there 

* The total amount of guaranteed interest advanced up to 
December, 1881, was £54,499,780, of which the Government 
advanced £24,962,440, and the railways earned £29,537,340. 
These sums are exclusive of the East Indian Railway. 

t This part of outlay will probably be increased when the rail- 
ways are “ equipped.” 
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being no large purchases in England of ‘ rolling 
stock, iron for bridges, etc., as in the case of the 
railways, but the interest is remitted to England. 

In considering, therefore, the general effect of 
productive public works, it is most important to 
keep the following points well in mind : (1) That 
about one-half of the capital sum spent in con- 
nection with public works in India ^ has been 
spent, not in India, but in England; (2) that 
almost the whole interest, amounting to between 
six and seven millions a year, is remitted to 
England. Supposing that»English railways had 
been built out of French iron, etc., and the capital 
had been raised in France, we should* then be able 
to understand what a fine instrument of plunder 
may be found in a railway system established by 
means of foreign capital and native taxation, and 
actually built to a great extent out of foreign 
materials. The fact is, that there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between a country which has 
itself voluntarily furnished the capital and materials 
for its railways and that which has not. In the 
one case, the profits of the undertaking are dis- 
tributed among indigenous capitalists, and work is 
provided for home workmen; in the other, the 


D 
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profits leave the country, the very possibility of 
these profits is secured by taxation, and the only 
work provided for the native labourer is that of 
making the embankments, stations, etc. ; and for 
this, owing to the density of population, ho receives 
the mmimum wage possible.* Nor is even the 
whole of the money spent in maintaining and 
working the lines distributed among the natives. 
Coal to the amount of 175,951 tons, and a large 
amount of new carriages, etc., come from England, 
and of the total number of einj^loyes (169,577), 
3763 are Europeans^ ^rning the highest wages. 
On the other hand, those who used to carry on the 
transport trade, now superseded by the railways, 
must have •earned a good deal more than the 
165,814 natives employed on the lines. They are 
now thrown on the overburdened land. Finally, 
Sir. J, Strachey calculates that India is benefited 
by re{jison of its cheapened transport ‘‘thrice the 
gross receipts (over dei4, 000,000), or ^£40,000,000 

* While the capital outlay in India on railway construction 
reached the annual sum of between three and four millions, 
labourers had a large wage-fund to draw on ; but as the outlay is 
necessarily contracted, the coolies are left with nothing but 
enhanced prices. The Public Works policy of Paris has led to a 
similar result. 
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yearly.” I shall return to this point later on ; but 
it may be here pointed out that, assuming that all 
the goods traffic is a natural and not a forced 
trade, yet that traffic yields only ^69, 000, 000 — the 
rest is passenger traffic — and the profits must be 
calculated on this sum only, and would therefore 
be twenty-seven, not forty millions, an astonishing 
blunder on the paiii of Sir J. Strachej;, something 
like that famous confusion of figures in the Afghan 
war. But assuming that the gross receipts for 
passengers are to be included, and that forty 
millions are saved to the cduijtry, is it not obvious 
that whereas now only ^07,000,000 are spent in 
the country on wages, £40,000,000 in wages and 
profits would be distributed in the country if the 
trade were still in the hands of native carriers ? 
What, then, becomes of the people thrown out of 
work ? The fact is, that Sir J. Strachey’s calcu- 
lation is a rather extravagant one. Without the 
existence of the railways, the trade, as we shall 
see later on, would be considerably lessened, and 
desirably so, except where it is really developing the 
resources of the country or carrying off surplus grain. 
The one satisfactory, because popular, feature in 
the railways is the passenger traffic. There were 
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about fifty-two million passengers in 1881, of which 
97*74 per cent, were of the lowest class (railway), 
taking tickets to the amount of two and a half 
milli ons sterling; but we are perhaps encouraging, in 
a not very paternal way, the childish native to waste 
his money on unproductive expenditure, instead of 
improving the land. He thinks he may as well 
pay for enjgying himself, as the benevolent Sarkar 
will probably '^loot ” him in other ways, if he does 
not voluntarily give something to the great God. 

Having now stated correctly the real amount of 
capital expenditure, noticed a few preliminary 
points, I will proceed to consider the question, Do 
the Productive Public Works pay their way, and 
what general effect have they had on the country? 
Sir J. Strachey's verdict (in 1881) is as follows 
** A retrospect of this chapter of our administration 
shows that, notwithstanding many unforeseen 
obstacles, the results obtained have greatly sur* 
passed in their success the moderate anticipations 
of those who initiated the policy of carrying out 
works of permanent utility with borrowed money. 

• • • All that was first asked was, that this policy 
should not lead to any increase of the public 
burdens. It has akeady reduced these burdens by 
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a yearly amount of ^£3, 000, 000 sterling.” It may 
be remarked incidentally that the public burdens 
spoken of mean £1,800,000 of interest for Public 
Works loans, and £1,200,000 of interest on the 
ordinary debt of India. The reduction of the first 
burden means merely the reduction of one imposed 
by the railways and irrigation works; while the 
reduction of the second might have ^ been more 
easily effected without the railways. 

The official returns taken from the Blue Book on 
Indian railways for 1881-82 are as follows : — 


Kailways. 

Capital. 

, 

Gross receipts. 

Working 

expenses. 

Net earnings. 

<1) Guaranteed 

£ 

07,329,179 * 

£ 

6,718,492 

3,607)668 

£ 

3,110,824 

( 2 ) East Indian 

31,987,379 f 

4,541,147 

1,446,316 

3,094,831 

,(3) state lines, \ 
including lines j 
in liativcl 

States. Not | 

all finished J 

34,884,023 % 

2,466,314 

1,719,255 

747,059 


134,200,581 

13,725,953 

6,773,239 

6,952,714 


* Capital raised at between Is. lOd. and 2s. the rupee, 
t Lately purchased by State, which has to pay annuities, etc., 
and to give share of profits to the working company. The capital 
was raised at Is. lOd. the rupee, but the gross receipts are reckoned 
at 2s. the rupee. This is mere fancy reckoning. 

X Capital raised partly in England and partly in India. The 
receipts, etc., are reckoned at 2s. the rupee. 
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Railways. 

Interest. 

Result to 
State, 

Loss by 
exehange. 

Accumulated 

interest 

chiirgcs. 

Jjo<!s by 
exchange 
up to ISSl. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

i 

£ 

1 

£ 

(1) Guaranteed 

3,272,651 

-161,827 

about 

520,000 

24,962,440 

about 

1,000,000 

(2) East Indian 

1,681,345 

+1,207,W 

881,553 

3,462,679 

about 

600,000 

(3) State lines, N 
including lines 1 
in Native [ 

States. Not! 
all finished ) 

^1,395,360 

-648,301 

about 

100,000 

about 

2,500,000 

about 

150,000 


6,349,356 1 

396,972 j 

1,001,553 

30,925,119 

1 

1,750,000 


According to these figures there is a clear surplus 
of ^396,972, #after the payment of interest on the 
total capital iJorrowed; but a glance at the three 
last columns proves that this sm’plus is purely 
fictitious, as there is an annual “ loss by exchange ” 
of about one million sterling, and four per cent, 
interest at least ought to be charged on the thirty 
millions; sterling of accumulated interest charges. 
In the ^Indian Budget the item of “ loss by ex- 
change — about .£3,000,000 a year, caused by the 
home remittances on Public Works debt. Adminis- 
tration, and ordinary debt—is entered under a lump 


Working company’s share of the profits, £20(5,386. 
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mm, so that that part which is ^entailed by the 
Productive Works loans does not appear under the 
head of railway charges. But as it is at present 
an essential condition of these charges, it oucrht to 


ERRATUM.— Page 38. 

Later returns show that I have under-estimated the arrears of 
interest for State Railways. They amount to over £4,000,000. 
Read, therefore, on pages 57, 58, 74, ‘*£35,000,000’* instead of 
“ £30,000,000.” 


deficit of over two millions on the zvhole ca^Dital 
outlay on Indian railways. To avoid further loss 
by exchange the Indian Government now raises 
its annual ‘‘ Productive Public Works Loan ” in the 
Calcutta market, except so far as it employs com- 
panies, but of course it does not get it on such 
good terms as it would in the English market, and 
it is not at all likely that the new Hues built by the 
State will earn the same profits as those which 
form the main arteries for trade. So well aware 
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Railways, 

Interest. 

Result to 
State. 

Loss by 
cxeliange. 

Accumulated 
Interest 
eliai-KOS. j 

Loss by 
exchange 
uptu ISSl. 


fi j 

" 1 

't 

^ 1 

£ 1 

£ 


last columns' proves mat mis surpms is purely 
fictitious, as there is an annual “ loss by exchange ” 
of about one million sterling, and four per cent, 
interest at least ought to be charged on the thirty 
millions; sterling of accumulated interest charges. 
In the Indian Budget the item of ** loss by ex- 
change — about ii*8,000,000 a year, caused by tho 
home remittances on Public Works debt. Adminis- 
tration, and ordinary debt— is entered under a lump 


Working company's share of the profits. £206.386. 
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sum, so that that part which is ^entailed by the 
Productive Works loans does not appear under the 
head of railway charges. But as it is at present 
an essential condition of these charges, it ought to 
be reckoned just as much as any other item, for it 
obviously affects very closely the consideration of 
the Public Works policy. Sir J. Strachey may set 
it aside as an ‘‘ unforeseen ” item, but as he admits 
that loss by exchange acts as a stimulus on Indian 
trade to the extent of a two and a half per cent, 
bounty, and as the railways get the benefit of such 
stimulated trade, it is absurd to accredit the gains 
and not the losses. Taking, then, into account 
the loss by exchange, and interest* on the past 
interest charges, we see that there, is a yearly 
deficit of over two millions on the whole capital 
outlay on Indian railways. To avoid further loss 
by exchange the Indian Government now raises 
its annual ‘‘Productive Public Works Loan” in the 
Calcutta market, except so far as it employs com- 
panies, but of course it does not get it on such 
good terms as it would in the English market, and 
it is not at all likely that the new lines built by the 
State will earn the same profits as those which 
form the main arteries for trade. So well aware 
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is the Indian Government of this aspect of the 
question that it has lately been trying to induce 
** private enterprise ” to construct the next rail- 
ways; but it has not been very successful. The 
shares of the Bengal and North Western Company, 
though backed by the Eothschilds and Barings, 
have not been taken up very readily, while in the 
case of the new Bengal Central and South Mahratta 
Companies it has been found necessary to give 
a guarantee for four, and three and a half per cent, 
interest, while the railways are being constructed. 
This distinct diffidence* on the part of private 
enterprise, in spite of the boasted success of the 
existing line\, seems to show that the British 
investor is nqt so easily persuaded of the increasing 
prosperity of India. Major Baring may pipe, but 
the investor will not dance, because he remembers 
certain items lightly passed over by Sir J. Strachey, 
and he fancies that the famine sufferings, which 
are set aside as abnormal and unaccountable, may 
result from a gradual exhaustion of the country’s 
agricultural resources; and new industries, such 
as iron, copper, and gold mines, do not make great 
progress. Unpleasant rumours have of late years 
been floating about as regards the deterioration of 
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the soil in various parts of India, and the evidence * 
of an optimistic Anglo-Indian like /Sir Eichard 
Temple, who has served in nearly'^ery part of 
India, as given before the Famine Commission, is 
not at all reassuring. In answer to Mr. Caird's 
questions, he said : I believe that in many parts 
of India a gradual exhaustion of the soil is going 
on. . . . The yield of the crops is popularly sup- 
posed by the natives of the country in many parts 
of India to be gradually decreasing.” ‘'Wheat- 
land in the North-West Provinces,” writes Dr. 
Hunter, “which now gives only 8401bs. an acre, 
yielded 11401bs. in the time of Akbar, and the 
reason assigned for this falling off ip the yield is 
chiefly want of manure.” In the sapie way Mr. 
A. 0. Hume, the late secretary to the Agricultural 
Department, writes : “ That the gradual— and per- 
haps, later, suddenly rapid — deterioration of the 
major portion of our cultivated lands is, unless a 
totally new system be inaugurated, inevitably 
impending, can be denied by no one conversant 
with the subject.” Speaking of Madras, Mr. 

* See Appendix 11. of Famine Report, pp. 38, 30. Mr. Oaird 
came to the conclusion that the land in many parts of India is 
undergoing gradual exhaustion. 
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Eobertson, Head of the experimental farm in 
Sydapett, says : “ Experienced men positively 
assert that the deterioration during the last thirty 
years has been no less than thirty per cent^^- And 
yet the Indian Government points with satisfaction 
to the export trade in grain to the amount of 
between thirty and forty million hundredweight, 
and on the strength of it calls to capitalists to 
‘‘come over and help them'* to construct more 
railways. Perhaps within the next half century 
nothing will be seen in some parts of India but 
an engine like the crowon the Georgies, 

“ Quae sola in sicca secnm spatiatur arena.’* 

But, it wilj be replied, though the Indian rail- 
ways do nok as yet directly pay their interest on 
the whole of the capital sum expended, yet the 
benefits they confer on the country are so great 
that not only is the policy of building the lines 
already existing amply justified, but we ought to 
add another ten thousand miles. What, then, are 
these benefits? First, they are said to have a 
high strategical value* Their use in this respect is 
no doubt great, but it is probably much overrated. 
Against external foes, as was shown in the case of 
the Afghan war, so long as India remains quiet, they 
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would no doubt prove most useful ; but in case of a 
general uprising on the part of the natives, it may 
be doubted whether the difficulty of guarding them 
might not prove too great, and our soldiers, now 
unaccustomed to an animal transport service, might 
be in a worse i^osition than they wore during the 
Mutiny. But, granting that the railways are from 
this point of view invaluable, they must jso far only 
be regarded as a necessary item in military ex- 
penditure, as indeed is the case with the frontier 
railways. Secondly, it is said that they advance 
the commerce, civilization,* and general prosperity 
of the country. No one can deny that the trade of 
India, as tested by the import and export statistics, 
has increased very rapidly during the last thirty 
years, but it is forgotten that it is not merely the 
increase of exports and imports that ought to be 
considered, but the whole external and internal trade 
of the country. For instance, during the last ten 
years, the value of cotton (manufactured) imports 
has risen from fifteen to twenty-one millions ster- 
ling, but it must not therefore be supposed that the 
natives of India have suddenly grown rich enough 
by that amount so as to be able to buy cotton 
clothes. The profits of the cotton trade have 
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merely been transferred from the pockets of 

Hindoos to those of Englishmen. Again, the value 

of the export trade in grain has increased since 

1872 from something less than £5,000,000 to over 

£12,000,000, but does this arise from the great 

surplus wealth which has been called into being by 

the railways? To some extent wheat-growing, 

especially ip. the Punjab * — an, as yet, not over- 

populated province— has been promoted by the 

external trade ; but a large part of the export trade 

in grain represents food diverted from the mouth 

of the half-famished labourer. Dr. Hunter, in his 

‘‘England’s: Work in India,'’ says, “Two-fifths of 
0 

the people oi British India enjoy a prosperity un- 
known undo: native rule; other two-fifths earn a 
fair but diminishing subsistence; but the remaining 

• The Punjab Administration Report for 1881-82, states that 
\ritli the increase of the area under wheat there is a decrease of 
that under barley and gram, the chief food of the poorer classes, as 
far as the spring crops are concerned. Indigo and cotton are also 
superseding rice ; at the same time, a large number of weavers are 
taking to the land. This economic change is chiefly duo to the 
two Punjab railways, which only now yield a net return of 
£396,000, to cover interest charge of £810,000. Does the Province 
really benefit by this quickened external trade ? In the famine of 
1877, though the spring crops were secured, prices rose to a groat 
height, and 340,000 persons of the poorer classes died. And this 
is the most flourishing province in India t 
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fifth, or forty millions, go through life on in- 
sufficient food:** and he admits that ‘‘if all the 
poorer classes in India ate two full meals everyday, 
the surplus for export would be much less than at 
present.** The Famine Commissioners, writing in 
1880 , calculated the annual surplus at five million 
tons of food, but Messrs. Caird and Sullivan say 
that “ they are unable to place confidepce in this 
estimate. The average annual export of rice and 
grain from all India is one million tons, which 
would thus leave four million tons to be laid by — a 
quantity sufficient to feed twenty-four millions of 
people. As famine comes but once in twelve years, 
there should in that period be an •accumulation 
sufficient to feed nearly three hundred millions; 
and yet when famine does come, and then affecting, 
at its worst, not more than a tenth of that number, 
it is only by immense pressure on other parts of 
India, and at a quadrupled price, that the barest 
sufficiency of supplies can be obtained. This seems 
clear proof that the alleged surplus must be greatly 
over-estimated.** The experience gained during the 
famine seems, therefore, to support Mr. Hunter*s 
calculation about the insufficiency of the food 
supply during years of plenty, and this statement. 
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if correct, proves that the flourishing state of the 
export trade in grain does not denote the prosperity, 
but the poverty of the masses. Free trade for 
England meant cheap food and higher wages ; for 
India, what is called free trade means higher 
prices, the destruction of native industries, and the 
stagnation of wages. “ The population,” write the 
above-menj[ioned Commissioners, ^‘is increasing; 
the price of food is rising ; whilst, as the number of 
thelandless class, who depend on wages, is constantly 
growing, the supply of labour, in the absence of 
industries other than agricultmre, must soon exceed 
the demand. Already their wages bear a less pro- 

t 

portion to the price of food than in any country of 
which we have knowledge. The common price of 
grain in the Southern States of America, on which 
the free black labourer is fed, is the same as that 
of the Indian labourer, viz. SOlbs. to GOlbs. per 
rupee ; but his wages are eight times that of the 
Indian, 2s. to 2s. M, against 34. a day, whilst 
the climate is much the same in its demands for 
clothing and shelter. This is a fact of extreme 
gravity, as illustrative of the poverty of the Indian 
coolie or field labourer, not to be met by resting 
satisfied that chronic famine is one of the diseases 
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of the infancy of nations ; for India, as a nation, 
has long passed its infancy, and the task of the 
British Government is, by fostering diversity of 
occupation, to gtfard it against decline.” They go 
on to say that, though there is a good surplus of 
rice, there is only a small surplus of coarse grain — 
the food of two-thirds of the people of India — to 
meet a severe famine. I may furth^ illustrate 
the misleading nature of the inferences which may 
bo drawn from a flourishing foreign trade in grain, 
by pointing out that in India all increase of taxation 
tends to stimulate the export trade, and that in two 
ways. The agriculturist is forced to grow more 
paying crops, such as indigo, cotton^ opium, and 
the like, instead of grain crops ; or, *if he grows 
grain crops, he grows the finer instead of the coarser, 
and the market being glutted at the time when the 
taxes are due, the price of wheat goes down, though 
still too high for native consumption. Thus the 
imposition, during the last ten years, of local cesses 
to the amount of f2, 300,000, has no doubt added 
to the volume of export trade, while the very fact 
that the railways have brought the foreign market 
to the door of the agriculturist, has been adduced as 
a reason why the land-assessment should be raised. 
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In pursuance of this “ merry-go-round ” theory, it 
is quite possible for the State first to stimulate 
trade by taxation, then to carry off part of the 
profits of this trade through the medium of the 
railways, and then to raise the land tax on the plea 
that the value * of land is much increased by im- 
proved communications. Meanwhile, the lower 
agricultural classes may be sinking deeper into 
poverty. 

It would take too long to go over all the items of 
Indian trade, but it may be pointed out that a 
great part of it is in^lhe hands of the Indian 
Government or English traders, who naturally 
absorb the profits.! Thus tea, coffee, and indigo 

* The rise in the value of land in India is continually put forward 
as a proof of prosperity. But it docs not necessarily arise from 
increased out-turn or profits, but from (1) pressure] of population, 
(2) from the transferability and saleability of property in land 
permitted by English laws. 

t So far as tea and coffee plantations have opened up new 
land, which would not otherwise have been brought under culti- 
vation, the native labourers are benefited by the existence of a 
new wage fund ; but so far as planters merely get hold of land 
which would be otherwise cultivated by the natives themselves, 
the only result is that the latter become wage-receivers instead of 
independent cultivators. This is what an experienced Bengal 
magistrate, Mr. C. J. O’Donnell, says of indigo-planting : “ Indigo- 
manufacture depends on indigo-planting, and indigo-planting covers 
hundreds of thousands of acres with a crop that is min to the 
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plantations are chiefly worked by Englishmen, and 
the native labourers merely receive a subsistence- 
wage. The export of these items amounts to 
^68, 000, 000 (1881). The opium trade, so far as 
Bengal is concerned (about ^66,500, 000), is in the 
hands of the Government, which retains two -thirds 
of the price realized at the annual sale of opium 
chests. So, again, if we examine the ipaports, we 
shall find that sundry items, such as railway plant 
and rolling stock (£1,117,765), are merely a neces- 
sary part of railway and other English commercial 
undertakings, and do not Anply any greatly in- 
creased demand for necessaries, still less for 

» 

luxuries, on the part of the natives themselves. 

The above considerations ought to make us very 
cautious in arguing from the trade statistics of 
India, as though they told the same tale as those 

farmer to cultivate— hundreds of thousands of acres which are held 
under the worst form of the ruinous ticcodari leases. A large 
indigo coucern ordinal ily keeps in cultivation two thousand to five 
thousand acres, scattered over twenty to fifty villages. The land 
is hardly ever held with any proprietory right, but is obtained on 
short leases from the zemindars.” The zemindars and planters are 
leagued together to oppress the ryots. “ There is hardly any rent 
enhancement to which the ryots will not submit rather than have 
their village made over in lease to nn indigo-planter.” If any one 
wishes to know why the planters cry out against the Bengal Rent 
Act and “Ilberts^s Bill,” let him road Mr. O’Boimeirs painjdilct. 
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of England. The economic conditions of a country 
whose population is chiefly engaged in agricul- 
ture, whose exports exceed its imports by about 
i£20,000,000, are very different from those of one 
whose population is largely engaged in industry, 
and whose imports exceed its exports by over 
^130,000,000. Sir J. Strachey quotes America 
as showing a balance of trade similar to that of 
India: but the former is a new country, with a 
vast extent of virgin soil, and requires population 
to open up its resources; the latter is an old 
country, with most ‘''of its best land densely 
crowded. We must not, therefore, be content with 

c 

comparisons of Indian trade in 1850 and 1880, the 
period during which the country has been opened 
up by nine thousand miles of railway ; but we must 
go behind the figures; we must inquire into the 
conditions of this trade, before we can be sure that 
its prosperity implies the prosperity of the country 
as a whole. Such an inquiry seems to show that a 
great displacement of trade has taken place during 
the last thirty years, but that this displacement 
has in many respects thrown the profits of the 
trade into the hands of Englishmen instead of 
natives. The latter may have gained somewhat, in 
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the case of cotton goods, by buying them in a 
cheaper market, but so far as the importation of 
foreign goods has displaced Indian labour, which 
has been thrown back on the soil — this is especially 
the case in the Bengal Presidency — and has in 
time of scarcity to be supported by Government 
out of taxation, there is a very serious set-off 
against the gains of buying in a cheaper market. 
If all the persons displaced by foreign competition 
could find new industries ready to support them, 
or would migrate to the hitherto uncultivated parts 
of India, or emigrate to <lie^ colonies, then the 
readjustments necessitated by railways^ and foreign 
trade might be effected. But at present neitlier of 
these conditions are realizable. The numbers em- 
ployed, or likely to be employed, by manufactories, 
mines, and on tea and coffee plantations are but a 
small proportion of those thrown out of employ- 
ment, while emigration beyond sea at the most 
removes a few thousands. ‘‘ From the testimony 
received from every part of India,” writes the 
Famine Commission, ‘‘there is reason to fear that 
so long as the tastes, habits, and temperament of 
the Indian peasant remain unchanged, no material 
improvement in his lot will be effected by cmigra- 
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tion/^ Nor have attempts at colonizing waste parts 
of India met with any success. The truth seems 
to be that native leaders are required in the 
present as in' the past, but they appear to have 
lost their capacity for founding agricultural colonies. 
The British Government has, by its supersession 
of native administrators, paralyzed the power of 
the upper tclasscs to take the initiative; while by 
its destruction of the various home industries that 
flourished through the length and breadth of the 
land, it has killed the intelligence of the lower 
classes. The resul^ ft obvious. The workmen, 
thrown out ^of employment by foreign competition, 
merely become a useless burden on the soil,* and 

* It would ^0 very interesting to know wlmt amount of natives 
in India receive wages from foreign ctipitalists engaged in business 
not likely to be conducted by luitives. The Famine Commission 
Report and Moral and Material Progrem of India Blue Books give 
some figures, Thus, we are told, there are fifty-eight cotton mills 
in India, partly supported by foreign capital, employing 40,000 
persons. There are also twenty-one jute mills in Calcutta, aud 
the number of employes for nineteen is stated to be *26,451. Three 
coal mines in the Ilazaribagh district employ 6210 persons, and 
there are others elsewhere, but the number of employee is not given. 
Then, the tea and coifeo plantations employ a largo number of 
coolies ; and there are some cloth mills. But, even if we take into 
account the railway exnployi% there can liardly bo more than 
700,000 persons employwl directly by foreign capital. Against 
this we have to set the millions of i^ersons who have lost their old 
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a perpetually recurring tax on the community, 
except so far as they are carried off by famine and 
fever. 

To sum up, the joint results of railways and free 
trade may be briefly stated in this way. India 
used to clothe itself, now England sends clothes, 
and Indian weavers have lost an enormous source 
of income, with the gain to the country of the 
difference in price between English and Indian 
goods. But to pay for these goods India has to 
export vast quantities of food, and those who sell 
this food make larger profits ^han before. There- 
fore a certain portion of the commuijity gain by 
cheaper cotton goods and higher prices for grain. 
But in order to attain this result they have had to 
pay the sums before mentioned to build the rail- 
ways, Besides that, they have to support in years 
of scarcity a gigantic system of outdoor relief. Is 
it not obvious that, taking the economic changes 
as a whole, the country has lost an enormous 
source of wealth ? If the import of cotton to India 

industrieb under pressure of Western competition — aided, be it 
always remembered, by railways built out of taxation — and have 
been deprived of the profits of the carrying trade. Tlie cultivators 
employed by the cotton and indigo planters gain little benefit, 
and ought not to be reckoned. 
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and the export of grain from India ceased to- 
morrow, the Indian people would be the gainers, 
though the Indian Government would be at its 
wit’s end. In fact, the interests of the two are not 
identical. The Indian Government is now doing 
its best to stimulate the export of wheat in order to 
lessen its “ loss by exchange ” ; but this will only 
result in higher food prices in India. We now see 
the explanation of Mr. Hunter’s assertion that 
two-fifths of the people of British India enjoy a 
prosperity unknown under native rule ; other two- 
fifths earn a fair, but* diminishing, subsistence; 
but the remaining fifth, or forty millions, go 
through life bn insufficient food. And in ten years, 
according to Mr. Caird, there will be twenty 
millions more people to feed. Can it, then, be 
maintained that the material condition of India 
has been improved by the enormous outlay on 
railways ? 

But you forget, replies the opponent of these 
heretical views, that in time of famine the railway 
brings food to starving districts. What would 
have become of the people of Madr5,8, Bombay,* 

♦ The great famine in Southern India ia apoken of by the 
Commisaioners as most grievous calamity of its kind ex- 
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and the North-West Provinces during the last 
famine if it had not been for the railways ? My 
reply is, What did become of them ? It is true, the 
railways brought grain ; yet they had previously 
taken it away, and they brought it back at a 
quadrupled price, and the Government had to 
spend millions of pounds to enable the peasants 
to buy it, and even then could not present fright- 
ful mortality. What has been the native’s custom 
from time immemorial of providing against bad 
years? Why, the simple method of Joseph in 
Egypt — that of storing g?liiij. This is what the 
official report * on the Mysore famine tells us : — 

perienced in British India since the beginning of the century.” 
The increased land-tax assessments in Bombay, the neglect of the 
tanks in Madras, and the imposition of local cesses, coupled with 
raising of the salt tax in both these provinces, no doubt largely 
intensified the sufferings, due in the first instance to drought. We 
hear a good deal of the rapid recovery of the agricultural popula- 
tion after the famine. Of course, if a dense and over-taxed popu- 
lation gets its numbers largely thinned by famine, the survivors 
will be in a better state for the time being than they wdre before. 
The real question is, does the action of the Government tend to 
place the best classes of the country in a more comfortable con- 
dition, or does it sacrifice the backbone of its peasantry to the 
more worthless labourers ? 

* I do not quote the above as proof that the railways depleted 
Mysore— -there were none there, and the depletion was due to the 
revenue authorities rigorously collooting the land tax — ^but to 
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** The country had suffered in former years from 
deficient rainfall, but actual famine had been 
staved off by the consumption of the surplus ragi, 
a coarse millet, stored in underground pits; from 
which it is withdrawn in times of scarcity, as the 
grain will keep sound and good for forty and fifty 
years.’* Only two of the Famine Commissioners, 
Messrs. C^yrd and Sullivan, seem to have recog- 
nized the importance of this custom. In the 
above-quoted very interesting appendix to the first 
part of the Eeport, they write on the subject of 
grain storage as folfews : — The food of the 
people is of the simplest kind, grain, salt, and 
a few condiments for a relish. The grain is easy 
to handle, bears storage in pits for many years, 
and the people themselves grind it as they require 
it. The pits are made in the ground, in a manner 
with which the natives are familiar, and cost 
nothing beyond the encircling ring of baked clay 
and labour in construction.” It is this storage of 
grain, the easiest kind of Famine Insurance Fund, 
that the teachings of plain experience have forced 

illustrate the native customs. The report I qifote from is the 
Blue Book on the Mysore famine, which goes fully into the causes 
of f 1’ at famine. In the Famine Commissions^ Beport, administrative 
blunders are slurred over 
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the native to adopt throughout the length and 
breadth of India, though the amount of stores varies 
according to the necessities of each district. 

Since the introduction of railways there is reason 
to believe that the ryot, tempted by immediate 
gain, or forced by taxation to sell his grain, is 
beginning to store rupees instead of food ; but, as 
he cannot eat his rupees or jewelry, and cannot 
buy fuel so as to keep the manure for the land, 
and has, according to the Famine Commissioners, 
to give in famine times a quadrupled price for his 
food, it is very doubtful i^iether he gains in the 
long run. Anyhow, the landless labourer, who has 
no produce to exchange for rupeq^, finds the 
market price in time of scarcity utterly beyond his 
means. Then the Government comes to the rescue 
with relief works, the railways make roaring 
profits — in fact, famine and war, both exhausting 
for the country, are perfect godsends to the foreign 
investor — and the Indian Government complacently 
holds up its Public Works policy to an admiring 
and interested English public. It wholly omits to 
mention that in time past nearly £30,000,000 of 
taxation have been squeezed out of the country to 
pay interest charges, and that, if that sum had 
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been left in the agriculturist’s pockets, he might 
himself have been better able to face bad times, 
and have helped the labourer to do the same. But 
Sir John Strachey utterly ignores this aspect of 
the question ; he is quite content with pointing to 
the relief works, and then insists on the necessity 
of constructing more railways to meet the next 
famine cycle. One would suppose that railways 
proceeded as a free gift out of the benevolent 
bosoms of British capitalists, instead of being paid 
for out of the hungry bellies of the Hindoo r^ot. 
The sum of ^30,000, OQO represents the amount 

f 

which India has had to pay out of taxation to get 
its railways l)pilt, and then it has paid ^15,000,000 
(part of wliioji went to the railway shareholders) to 
keep the people alive, and after all has lost about 
five millions of human beings. The 1877-78 
famine of the North-West Provinces is a case in 
point. The Famine Commissioners write as 
follows : — ‘‘ The calamitous season of 1877 was 
accompanied by an extremely high range of prices 
over all India, due partly to the deficient harvest, 
and partly to the reduction of the* food stock 
through export from the Northern Provinces to the 
South and to Europe.” It is to be noted that 
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there are two railways running through these 
provinces, but they did not prevent the people dying 
to the number of 1,250,000. In the same way 
during the Bengal famine of 1873-74* “222,576 
tons of rice were exported from Calcutta alone, and 

* Tlio liorrors of the Bengal famine of 1770 were greatly in- 
tensified by the ever urgent demands of the East India Company 
for more dividends 1 Curiously enough, the French famine of the 
same date was caused by the rapacity of the Frencji Government, 
and its waste in wars. So in native times wars made a year of 
drought in India much more serious. As regards the famine of 1874, 
]\Ir. C. J. O’Donnell, in a letter addressed to the Marquis of 
Hartington, entitled, “The Euin of an Indian Province” (Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co., 1880), wrote ^ follows: — “Nothing seemed 
to mo more certain, as the result of a oareful study of the circum- 
stances that gave rise to the disasters of 1874, than that drought 
or failure of crops was not the cause of the so-cAlled famine. A 
thorough examination of rainfall tables establisfied beyond doubt 
the fact that the rains of 1873 were little short of a fair average, 
and that the crops that form the ordinary food of the people yielded 
fair averngo out-turns in that year. Especially was it evident that 
rice, which alone failed, was not the food of the poor.” Mr. 
O’Donnell was sent to compile statistical accounts of the three 
great Behar districts, and he gives the three following reasons for 
the fact that one of the most fertile parts of India has become 
notorious as the scene of frequent famines : — (1) The rack-renting 
of the tenantry by the landlords, who farm out the rent collections 
of their estates in parcels to speculating middlemen on short leases. 
(2) The mismanagement by Government as Court of Wards of the 
vast estates o6 the two greatest landlords of ’Behar. (3) The 
eviction and oppression of the farmers by European adventurers, 
for the purpose of indigo-planting, often with the support of officials 
of the highest local position. 
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151,697 tons in twelve months, from October, 1873, 
when widespread failure of the food supply was 
certain, to October, 1874, when the distress was at 
an end. As a- fact the famine was only averted by 
the interference of Government at an enormous 
outlay (six and a half millions sterling) and the 
importation of 516,000 tons of grain from without.” 
The Orissa famine of 1866 is generally adduced as a 
proof of the necessity of better communications and 
large irrigation works. But the Commission states 
the reason of the great suffering to be that the 
food-stocks were low, both because the exports had 
been unusually brisk of late, and because the people 

I 

had not been .taught by precarious seasons to pro- 
tect themselyes by retaining sufficient stores at 
home. ... It was suddenly discovered that the 
province was bare of food.” If railways were intro- 
duced into Orissa, just as expensive canals have 
already been introduced, and taxation were further 
increased to pay interest charges, the ryot’s habits 
of thrift and foresight would be further broken 
down. “ The structure of Indian society,” we are 
told by the Commission, is in some tirays admir- 
ably adapted for common effort against a common 
misfortune. The ordinary form of life in the 
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Hindu family makes each individual a member of 
a corporate body, in whose possessions, rights, and 
duties, he participates, and to which he is legally 
entitled to look for assistance in time of need. 
Even where the legal right does not exist, the moral 
obligation of mutual assistance is scarcely less 
recognized. Apart from family ties there are other 
relationships, such as those of landlord and tenant, 
master and servant, employer of agricultural labour 
and employed, alms-giver and alms-receiver, which 
are of the utmost importance in binding the social 
fabric together, and enj^bling it to resist any 
ordinary strain. There are,* too, salutary habits 
of frugality and foresight, the precious result of 
traditional experience, which have an important 
bearing upon the power of Indian society to pass 
comparatively unscathed through periods of dearth. 
Any form of relief calculated to hying these rights 
into obscurity or destruction, or to break down 
these habits, by showing them to be superfluous, 
would be an incalculable misfortune.** Is not this 
the strongest condemnation of the three R's of the 
Indian Xlovernment — Eailways, Eelief Works, and 
Bates ? 

But not only have railways helped to deplete 
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the people’s stores, they have also helped to destroy* 
the mainspring of their agricultural industry. It 
is not too much to say,’* writes Mr. A. 0. Hume, 
that one-half of the whole capitalized wealth of 
ninety-nine hundredths of the whole population 
of India is to be found in their cattle ; it is not too 
much, I believe, to assume that the value of this 
cattle, about a hundred millions, falls little if at all 
short of seventy-five millions sterling.” He calcu- 
lates the average annual loss of cattle in India by 
preventable disease of one form and another at full 
ten million beasts. Thuj largest proportion of this 
loss is due to w^ant of fodder, and want of salt,t and 

c 

• In the Norttt-Western Provinces and Oudh, the railways and 
taxation have together so stimulated the export trade, that bullocks, 
which had better be employed in working on the land, are engaged 
in feeding the railways. That this apparently Uourishing state of 
matters does not imply the prosperity of the peasantry may be seen 
from the fact that the district officers in those provinces are con- 
tinually calling attention to the increase of the money-lending 
class, and of the indebtedness of the peasantry. In Oudh, where 
very few of the ryots have occupancy rights, the talukdars are able 
to shift the burden of taxation on the backs of the cultivators, who 
have to hurry off with their crops to the money-lender in order to 
get rupees. In the North-Westera rroviuces, where a largo propor- 
tion of the cultivators have occupancy rights, it i| the landowners 
— most of them small men, and members of village communities — 
who are getting over head and ears into debt. 

t In spite of the recent reduction of the salt tax to two rupees 
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the question arises, how far this want of sustenance 
is due to a large portion of the profits of the carry- 
ing trade being absorbed by the railways. What 
amount of beasts have been displaced by the rail- 
ways official statistics do not make it possible to 
discover, but this is what the Famine Commis- 
sioners write : The ordinary carriage of the 

country consists of carts drawn by buUocks, and 
generally by two bullocks, and carrying seven or 
eight hundredweight ; but where there is a con- 
siderable traffic over a long stretch of first-class 
roads, it is not uncommoi3^**to see two or even four 
pair of bullocks yoked to carts capable of carrying 
nearly a ton. In Madras and Mysore^ Ihe carts are 
of superior construction, with light, strong wheels 
of an English pattern; in Upper India they are 
more clumsy vehicles, with thick, heavy wheels, and 

a maund (821bs.), it is still crushingly high, and in most parts of 
India higher than it was thirty years ago. Salt was subjected by 
the natives to potty duties, like other articles, but it was not made 
a special source of largo reveaue. Up to 1850, Madi-as and Bombay 
paid three-quarters of a rupee per maund ; in 18 13, the North- 
Western Provinces paid two rupees per maund. The salt tax was 
raised very con|iderably in the Punjab after annexation, and in 
Sindh in 1878 ; it was almost nil before. Though railways have 
cheapened the carriage of the best salt, yet many local supplies 
have been suppressed by the Government, to protect its monopoly. 
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often with wooden axles, strengthened with iron; 
in Central India it is still common to see little low 
carts, with solid discs of wood tired with iron for the 
wheels. The oi-dinary rate of freight by cart, when 
the roads are good and traffic abundant, is from 
two to two and a half annas per ton per mile, and 
it is sometimes as low as one and a half annas ; in 
hilly and out-of-the-way tracts the rate often rvins 
up to four and five annas per ton. Some attempts 
have been made to obtain statistics of the number 
of carts, but they are very untrustworthy. Almost 
every cultivator of any wealth keeps a cart in which 
he yokes his plough bullocks, and brings home the 
produce of liis fields ; few villages of thirty or forty 
houses but ^^ill contain ten or twelve carts. The 
number ordinarily plying for hire is much smaller, 
but whenever a demand arises an immense number 
of these agricultural carts will turn out on the 
road, especially in the season when field work is 
scanty. As an instance of the extent of the supply 
may be quoted the fact, that on a single road in 
the Central Provinces, that from Nagpur to Bhan- 
dara, 36,000 carts have paid toU in arsingle week. 
Ill the less civilized and more remote parts of 
the country pack-bullocks still ply for hire. They 
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are commonest in Central India, the Central 
Provinces, the Hyderabad country, and the Western 
Ghats of Bombay and Mysore; but their number 
is small now compared to what it was when almost ' 
the whole internal traffic of the country was carried 
on in this way, and no army took the field without 
a swarm of these ‘ Brinjara bullocks ’ to carry its 
commissariat.” * 

We may gather from the above quotation what 
an enormous amount of bullock-powcr must have 
been displaced by the railways. It is true that 
railway carriage is three oi* four times as cheap 
for long distances as bullock carriage, but then the! 
v/hole profits of the latter were distriluited among 
the cultivators, while those of tte former leave the 
country. Further, the bullock transport enabled 
the ryots to keep a larger number of cattle, for 
either they employed their own animals partly for 
carriage and partly for cultivation, or else they 
paid others to keep transport cattle. Where the 
railways have taken the place of this transport, 

* Dr. Hunter, in a recent speech in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, assigned^s one of the causes of the wretched poverty of 
the Deccan ryot, the extinction by the railways of the groat carrying 
trade by pack-bullocks, partly fiom north to south, but chiefly down 
the Ghats to the coast. 
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it does not pay to keep cattle idle for part of the 
year, or if they are kept they must be sadly under- 
fed. Anyway, the land loses a large amount of 
manure,* which is the one thing, according to 
every authority, required for the country. But if 
it cannot pay to keep so many well-fed cattle as 
in old days, what is the native to do with the 
money sayed by a cheaper — but only after he has 
hpen taxed to establish a monopoly — method of 
carriage? The plain truth is that he can only 
hoard it, unless the Government, by the imposition 

of further taxation, is*Jdnd enough to relieve him 

« 

of his burden. Official reports are continually 
pointing to the vast imports of treasure into India 
as a proof, of the prosperity of the country. But 
they are, to a great extent, merely a proof of its 
necessities, the result of economic changes. The 
import of treasure is in part due (1) to the con- 

* Mr. Hume says that “ there is a vast consumption of manure 
in brick-making, and hero the D. P. W. are great sinnora. The 
increase of brick-making, and with it the consumption of dung as 
fuel — it being in most places cheaper than wood — has been enormous 
of late yeais.” The Government is now busy with schemes for 
pre&erving forests, but it has, in the first place^ allowed the rail- 
ways to destroy them for sleepers, fuel, etc. The perhaps necessary 
closing of the forests against the natives has recently led to loud 
outcries in the native press. (See Appendix A.) 
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Btruction of railways, (2) to the gradual substitu- 
tion of payments in money for payments in kind. 
Year by year the village grain-heap, which used 
to form the pivot of village life, has been super- 
seded by the rupee-bag of the money-lender. 
Landlords and labourers who used to receive 
respectively their rents and wages in kind, are now 
paid in silver. Not only does the Government’s 
demand for cash payments naturally cause this 
change, but the increasing exi^ort of grain — tlie old 
currency — has to be counterbalanced by the in- 
creasing import of silver, #the new currency. A 

great part of the treasure which represents the 

» 

profits of the foreign trade goes into, the pockets 
of the native middleman, not into. those of tlie 
cultivator, and even when the cultivator does find 
himself blessed with a small number of rupees, 
after deducting his land-tax, his share of local 
cesses and salt tax, wliat is he to do with them ? 
It might be supposed that he would undertake 
some agricultural improvements, for lie is not so 
ignorant or stupid as some people make out. This 
is sometimes* the case, but this excellent kind of 
investment is much discouraged by the fear that a 
license-tax collector will notice such evident signs of 
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wealth, or that some local cess will be imposed, or 
that at some future land-assessment he will have his 
rent raised on his own improvements. ‘‘There 
is strong proof,” writes Mr. Caird, “that even a 
thirty years’ settlement is not reckoned by the cul- 
tivator such a security as would lead him to spend 
any capital he may save on permanent improve- 
ments. A^man having two holdings, of which one 
is only a few acres of personal ‘ imam ’ land upon 
which a low quit-rent cannot be raised, will 
spend all his savings upon it in making wells or 
other permanent impitjyenients, wliile he will not 
lay out a penny in the holding which is liable to 
future increp,se of assessment.” So the siinple- 
minded peasant makes a pilgrimage by rail, or has 
a grand wedding-feast, or hides his money in a 
napkin, and brings it out in some year of scarcity 
to pay for grain when it is quadrupled in price, 
and so swell the profits of the railways. 

The stereotyped answer to all the above con- 
siderations is, that such suffering always accom- 
panies any great changes by which a country 
advances to a higher civilization ; that what is now 
going on in India is just the same sort of thing 
as went on in England at the beginning of this 
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century, when machinery took the place of manual 
labour and steam superseded animal power. After 
an inevitable period of misery, India, it is said, 
will enter upon a great industrial career, and 
she will thank English statesmanship for the open- 
ing up of the country’s resources. The analogy 
is flattering to our national pride, but it is utterly 
fallacious. The economic revolution .which took 
place in England was the result of indigenous 
forces, and, as in the case of all external changes 
which correspond to internal activities, after a 
period of disturbance duirtng which cajutal and 

labour shifted to new spheres of action, a new 

« 

equilibrium was established. Capitalists who were 
deprived of the old sorts of investments found new 
ones offered to them, workmen who found old 
industries failing, moved to a much larger world 
of work. But in India the upper classes have lost 
many of their old sources of income as adminis- 
trators, soldiers, and public servants of various 
sorts : while the ryot has no compensating source 
of income in the new transport service, because 
the capital ^is provided for him by a paternal 
despotism or by foreign investors, and even if 
small shares were offered him — and they must be 
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very small — lie would probably not invest in them ; 
and the old industries, apart from agriculture, 
which employed millions all over the country, are 
being gradually destroyed by foreign competition, 
which has been actually facilitated by taxes to the 
amount of thirty millions sterling, squeezed out of 
the ryot’s own pocket to pay for improved com- 
munications, euphemisticall}" called opening up the 
country to free trade. And it is this very impossi- 
])ility of any economic readjustment — except to 
a very slight extent through the help of foreign 
enterprise, which will f^ain reap all the profits — 
that is the real reason why the construction of 
railways ami the establishment of the keen com- 
mercial competition of the West lead to such 
disastrous consequences. We have dealt with the 
economic conditions of India as if we could isolate 
them from its social conditions, we have treated 
a passive people as though it possessed the most 
active type of character, we have forced on it a 
(|uick-working apparatus suited to a high-pressure 
civilization, and have then expected that it will 
work in the most beneficial w'ay. Wfthave treated 
capital stored up in the shape of caste-bound skill 
and cattle, and distributed in infinitesimal proper- 
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tions over a multitude of small husbandmen, as 
though it were the large accumulations of enter- 
prising capitalists who can shift their activity 
according to the demands of the industrial market ; 
and we have identified the noii-migratory labourer 
of India with his migratory counterpart in England. 
Finally, we have treated a country liable to famine, 
and to a great extent overcrowded with inhabitants, 
as though it was teeming with surplus agricultural 
wealth, or had a sparse population with unlimited 
supplies of virgin soil ; and the result of such treat- 
ment is obvious — recurring Jamines and a flourish- 
ing export trade in food, costly railways and relief 
works, supported out of a rigorous refenuo system 

which rack-rents the ryots at the very moment 

* 

when their rents ought to be suspended. Lord 
Derby is the only English statesman who ever 
seems to have appreciated these facts. Speaking 
in 1857, after his tour in India, he said : ** It 
seemed to be thought that because costly lines of 
railway wore suitable for this country, they were 
equally suitable for India. He believed, and so 
did more pompetent judges, that this was a 
complete mistake. What was wanted in India was 
not costly lines for rapid travelling, laid down in 
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a few parts, but a comparatively inexpensive, 
though slow, means of communication extended 
all over India.” It is true that Lord Lawrence, 
who necessarily knew India better than any pre- 
ceding or succeeding Viceroy, sanctioned Colonel 
E. Strachey’s scheme, but in 1860 he wrote as 
follows : — ‘‘ What seems to me of more importance 
than new lines of communication, is the question 
of irrigation for many parts of India ; ” and, “ with 
the lines under construction completed we should 
do very well for a time ; ” and it seems very doubt- 
ful whether he would Ijave sanctioned the reckless 
railway mania of tfie present day. ‘‘ Our main 
object,” he Vrote again, '^should be to complete 

f 

the railways^ in India. There are some lines still 
to be commenced, but I doubt much whether they 
will pay, and in our present financial difficulties 
I am for postponing them all.” But even if Lord 
Lawrence’s authority could be quoted for the con- 
struction of all the present lines, and of another 
ten thousand miles of railway, yet it must be 
remembered that he was primarily an administrator, 
and not an economist ; that he was Ijpo absorbed 
in the solution of pressing problems to look far 
ahead ; and that he naturally adopted, though with 
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considerable reservations, which were seen in his 
opposition to the repeal of the cotton duties, the 
generally accei)ted formula of the orthodox political 
economy, which preaches the infinite efficacy of 
foreign capital. Lord Derby, the only English 
statesman of the highest calibre who has visited 
India and examined its needs with unofficial eye, 
saw clearly what the country required: com- 

paratively inexpensive, though slow, means of com- 
munication extended all over India. Good roads, 
navigation where possible, and — where it was still 
found that there was, takijig good and bad years 
together, real waste of produce, or an opening for 
new industries not otherwise to be brought into 
being — cheap railways would have provided all 
that was necessary. As it is, we have first made, 
in truly Koman fashion, the most splendid and 
costly roads, such as the great trunk road connect- 
ing Calcutta with Allahabad and Delhi; then we 
have constructed canals on which, though primarily 
made for irrigation purposes, we have spent 
thousands of pounds for navigation arrangements ; 
and, finally, Jiave superseded roads and rivers alike 
by railways, which have managed to under-sell 
the carriers on the former by the free gift of 
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^80,000,000 of taxes to get them constructed, and 
an annual sum of about ^1,000,000, reckoned as 
loss by exchange, to enable them to pay their way ; 
and distinguished Anglo-Indians, like Sir Eichard 
Temple, regard this fact with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. This is what he told the Famine Commis"- 
sion : “ The old navigation of the Upper Ganges 
has fallen^ off. . . . The navigation of the Indus 
lias greatly developed during recent years. It 
remains to be seen whether it will be affected by 
the railways ... On the western coast of India 
the navigation by o«§an-going country craft is 
wonderfully great, and flourishes despite the exten- 
sion of railways. At first it injuriously competed 
with railways, but of late years the rail is beginning 
to hold its own.” 

At present there is a great deal of traffic on the 
Lower Ganges, Lower Brahmaputra, and the 
Megna ; but in Bengal, the Bengal Central Com- 
pany, aided by a Government guarantee^ taxation, 
hopes soon to divert some of the boat traffic on the 
Ganges, while a line is now being constructed by 
the State to do the same kindly sefvice for the 
grain-carriers on the Gogra in Oudh, a densely 
crowded and pmrely agricultural province. In the 
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same way the South Mahratta Line will no douht 
be able, by help of its guarantee to be paid out of 
taxation, to “ divert still further the coast traffic,” 
and we shall then be told to congratulate the Indian 

Government on its development of the resources 

% 

of the country, the fact being that the trade will be 
unnaturally stimulated, and the profits taken out of 
the pockets of native carriers and put into those of 
English capitalists. When I was in India three years 
ago, I remember an Oudh civilian translating to 
me two lines of a popular song, the burden of which 
was a plaintive wail over railways. Indeed, there is 
every reason for believing that, if opportunity 
offered, there would be a serious movement against 

a 

the railways on the part of the poorer ^agricultural 
population. It sees fibre crops taking the place of 
food crops ; it sees food carried off by the railways ; 
it finds prices equalized indeed over a series of 
years, but by a levclling-up iwocess^ and wages more 
or less stationary ; it sees native industries destroyed, 
and manufactured goods taking their place; and, 
finally, it has a fine feast once in ten years at relief 
works, wheij it learns the difference between an 
empty and comparatively full belly. And what of 
the classes with interests in the soil ? Why, they 
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have the great pleasure of being taxed during years 
of plenty to build the ‘‘ productive ” and protec- 
tive ” railways, and then of being taxed during the 
years of scarcity to support the relief works, and so 
they are ground down between the upper and nether 
mill-stones, and are gradually enslaved to the 
money-lenders, who are merely the camp-followers 
of that parent instrument of plunder and devasta- 
tion, the Public Works Department, and faithfully 
attend the march of the pioneer-corps as it opens 
up the country to the mercies of the “ Marwari,*^ 
and preaches the impefial policy of peace ‘‘ through 
blood and iron,” When the next famine cycle 
arrives, the expenditure of the Government on relief 
works will jfeach an unprecedented sum. It must 
justify the existence of the railways by saving, or at 
least trying to save, every possible life, and whence 
will come the food ? The growth of wheat crops, 
partly in the place of other food crops, partly on 
the newly cultivated lands of the Punjab, has been 
largely ,eneouraged by the demands of the European 
market, but unless the Indian Government is itself 
willing to feed the masses by meansb of the most 
costly food, the wheat supplies will not be available 
for home consumption. It is true that Turgot 
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grappled with the problem of French famines by 
fostering the export of corn in normal years, so as 
to provide against seasons of scarcity; but the 
peasantry of France, the wealthiest peasantry in 
the world, with every inducement to save, are not 
to be for a moment compared to the ryots, still less 
to the landless labourers of India. 

The forty millions who are now said to ^o through 
life on insufficient food, will, during the years of 
plenty, have their numbers still further increased. 
The very hopelessness of their normal condition 

makes then reckless abouj^the future,"^ and the 

% 

substitution of relief works for industrial pursuits 
is breaking down all their habits of thrift and self- 
reliance. Eailways constructed, I repeat, by means 
of taxation have destroyed the natural protections 
provided for local industries by distance and diffi- 
culty of transport, and have subverted by force, and 
without any free assent or any corresponding pre- 

* “The classes that suffer most are the weavers of coarse goods, 
whose trade has almost gone from them, under the competition of 
cheap power-loom fabrics, and who are very slow indeed to emigrate 
or to abandon the handicraft of their forefathers. ... On occasions 
we have spent p\j|)lio money in procuring the way for new industries, 
but the effect of such undertaking is limited, and does not radiate 
into the rural tracts.*'— ■“ Despatch of Governinentof India,’* July 8, 
1880, in reply to Mr. J. Caird*s Beport. 
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paration on the part of the population immediately 
alfected, the economic status of centuries. History 
supplies us with no parallel instance of such a far- 
reaching revolution imposed from without at the 
point of the bayonet. We cannot, therefore, derive 
any lessons from the past exactly appropriate to 
the case before us, but it is impossible to suppose, 
human nature being what it is, that suck sudden 
changes in the life of a very ancient civilization can 
in the long run prove beneficial to its highest 
interests. **If,’' writes Mr. Herbert Spencer, a 
jmpos of the close ^c^nection of political insti- 
tutions and social conditions, ‘‘greater modifica- 
tions are by accident produced, the excess of change 
is sure to be undone by some counter change.’* 
This observation is particularly applicable to 
economic changes in India. The sudden and 
general introduction of railways and freetrade is 
shattering India’s social system, and with it all the 
precious habits of prudence and the priceless feel- 
of, mutual dependence that have enabled its 
children to weather the frightful storms which man 
and nature have combined to launch om them. The 
question which all who care for India’s welfare 
ought to ask themselves is, whether our boasted 
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gift of rapid communication, as the necessary con- 
dition of freetrade, is not undoing all the good 
which a strong and settled Government has been 
able in the past to confer on India. A nation does 
not live by bread alone, but no higher life was ever 
produced by the sheer pressure of hunger. What 
is the use of all the boasted blessings of British rule, 
security of person and property, a just administra- 
tion, a higher system of education, and the latest 
inventions of Western science, if the people who 
only require a little coarse grain and salt, and a 

few clothes of the roughest j'sort, are to live on the 

1 

verge of starvation ? 

The standing argument against the East India 
Company was that it was too much permeated by 
the commercial spirit, that it thought first of its 
dividends, and secondly of the welfare of the 
governed ; and it was supposed that if India became 
a Crown dependency, ruled by statesmen directly 
responsible to Parliament, the proper objects of 
British administration would be attained. Put 
such sanguine hopes have not been at all fulfilled. 
The rods of^the East India merchants have been 
exchanged for the scorpions of Manchester and 
Birmingham. The power supposed to be entrusted 
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to Parliament as a whole has really passed into 
the hands of an energetic minority of manu- 
facturers, merchants, capitalists, and planters, 
interested in developing the resources of the 
country, which means, to a great extent, appro- 
priating the profits of the internal and external 
trade. In India and England alike they urge the 
Government to raise loans for the construction* of 

c 

railways, in order that, by the aid of taxation, they 
may be able to reach the centres of trade up 
country, and by their superior energy carry all 
before them. By apipgals to the benevolence of 
the British public, which believes that the horrors 
of famine will be wholly averted by the help of the 
railways, tl\py get to be regarded as angels of light, 
and it is only now and then, when a Criminal 
Procedure Bill, or an Income Tax, or a Bent Act is 
proposed by the Indian Government, that their 
real nature is revealed to the eyes of an astonished 
nation. But these symptoms of an unregenerate 
nature are soon forgotten, and the encouragement 

* “ Roads, bridges, and railways have been made at the cost of 
public funds, Yor the service of tea, coal, and siij^ilar industries,’' 
is the candid confession of the Indian Government (vide Despatch 
of June 8, 1880), and yet the planters, etc., always cry out against 
the imposition of an income tax on themselves. 
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of private enterprise is again preached as the 
panacea for India’s poverty ; and, in pursuance of 
this idea, the Indian Government is gradually losing 
its character of a paternal despotism, and is being 
transformed into a despotism unparalleled for 
rapacity in Indian history. What can be more 
damning evidence than the growing indebtedness 
of the peasantry, which has actually made it 
necessary for the Government to pass an Act like 
the Deccan Ryots and Jhansi Relief Bills, and to 
think of itself starting agricultural banks all over 
the country ? When this l^st measure is carried, 
it will stand face to face with i&illions of plundered 
peasants, and the latter will recognize at last the 

t 

true author of their miseries. When that hour 
arrives, the sting of suffering might goad into 
action the most fatalistic of races. The matter 
of sedition,’' wrote Lord Bacon, “is of two kinds, 
much poverty and much discontentment. It is cer- 
tain so many estates overthrown, so many votes for 
troubles . . . And if this poverty and broken estate 
be joined with a want and necessity in the mean 
people, the danger is imminent and great. For 
the rebellions of the belly are the worst.” The 
present condition of India could hardly be described 


G 
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in terser terms. At the bottom of the scale are 
forty millions* of landless people living on in- 
sufficient food, and at the top are the old land- 
owners, who 'are gradually getting into debt and 
losing their land. The usurers, corn-dealers, and 
middle-men generally are, no doubt, prosperous; 
and there is a certain proportion of the peasantry, 
with varying interests in the soil, who are fairly 
comfortable, but with increasing numbers, and few 
fresh openings for industry, and burdened with the 
cost of keeping up the relief system, they too will 
fall into the hands of the money-lenders. And the 
Government, wishifig to find some scapegoat for 
the miseries of its rural population, turns on the 
money-lenders, and, as in the Deccan and Jhansi, 
devours them last of all after the manner of 
Polyphemus. 


See Appendix A. 
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“ Nec tempore eodem 
Tristibus ant extis fibne apparere miuaces 
Aut puteis manare cruor cessavit.” 


Virgil. 



‘'The special peculiarity of Indian agriculture,” 
write the Famine Commissioners, “is the in- 
genious and assiduous manner in which water is 
applied to increase the produce of the soil. Some 
of the crops grown during the rainy season, and 
many of those grown in J^Jie winter and spring, 
cannot be raised without artificial irrigation.” 
They then proceed to give a brief account “ of the 
principal methods adopted for utilizing (1) the rain 
water ; (2) the water of rivers ; (3) the subterranean 
springs and waters.” 

“The chief manner in which the surplus rain 
water is made available for irrigation is by storing 
it in tanks. It is in the south of India that these 
tanks are most numerous, and are constructed on 
the largest scale. In Madras and Mysore the 
ingenuity oJT man has been employed for many 
centuries in taking advantage of every locality in 
which water can be caught and stored, and pre- 
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vented from running uselessly to the sea. Where 
a depression exists, with two or three square miles 
of catchment above it, an earthen embankment is 
thrown across it ; some water is caught by this, to 
be guided to the fields below, while the surplus 
escapes, and flows past the flank of the embank- 
ment. Half a mile lower down another embank- 
ment is formed, and another beyond that, each 
larger and stronger than the one above it, as the 
drainage area of supply becomes larger. When 
the volume of water has become large, the embank- 
ment is often faced^ ^Wth stone, masonry sluices 
are formed in the embankment, communicating 
with channels, which lead to the irrigated area 
below ; the dosing and opening of these sluices, so 
as to distribute the water fairly and in order, 
becomes the occupation of a hereditary servant of 
the tank. The duty of repairing and turfing the 
embankment, and keeping the stone revetment, 
the sluices, and channel in order, attaches either to 
the villagers who benefit by the tank, or to some 
landowner (the heir, perhaps, of the original con- 
structor), who is remunerated by the possession of 
rights over part of the land irrigated, or to Govern- 
ment in the case o5the larger tanks. Some of these 
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may be more properly called lakes. Thus the Sulikere 
tank in Mysore (in the Chitaldrug district) and the 
Cambam lake in Karnul, which are probably the 
largest in India, are forty miles in circumference. 
The smaller tanks are used only during the rains, 
and chiefly for the rice-fields, which require a 
constant and equable supply of water, without any 
interval ; the larger contains a supply for the year, 
and make possible the cultivation of the later rice — 
which is sown in December or January, and ripens 
in April or May—of sugar-cane, and garden crops. 

‘‘ The same system of taUk construction exists, 
though not carried to such a pitch of excellence, in 
the eastern part of the Hyderabad Stajie and of the 
Central Provinces. In Rajputama and Central 
India tanks are not unfrequent, and some of them 
are splendid works, made by throwing embank- 
ments or masonry weirs across the valleys between 
hills on either side.” In the other parts of India 
tanks and ponds are to be found, but not to such 
an extent as in the above-mentioned provinces. 

“ Another common mode of obtaining the means 
of irrigation is to dam up streams, and lead them 
over the adjoining land by a side channel. This, in 
the case of the smaller streams/is frequently done 
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with much elBficiency without any intervention on 
the part of the Government, except for the purpose 
of deciding and recording the nature and priority 
of the rights of those who use the water. The 
larger rivers are, however, beyond the management 
of individuals or village communities, and here the 
State has been obliged to step in, and employ the 
service of its most skilful engineers to control and 
govern the stream. Something was done in this 
direction by the native kings of the country before 
the British rule. The most notable instances are 
the channels taken off 4$om the Caveri, in Madras, 
and the canals from the Jumna, in Northern India, 
and some of the inundation canals along the Indus. 
But the chi^ irrigation canals of India have been 
constructed under the British rule. These are of 
two kinds—perennial and inundation canals. The 
perennial canals, again, may be distinguished-first, 
those which are drawn from rivers high up their 
course, like those of Upper India ; secondly, those 
formed in the deltas of the larger rivers, like those 
of Madras and Orissa. 

The third and most important, tecause most 
extensive, method of irrigation is by means of wells. 
These are in almost all cases constructed by the 
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agriculturists at their own cost : they can he made 
in almost all localities. In the alluvial soil of 
Upper India there is generally a water-bearing 
stratum averaging from ten to forty feet below the 
surface, through which the water percolates more 
or less freely, sometimes bursting up in a copious 
spring when it is tapped. The well-sinker has no 
fear here of coming upon rock ; his only difficulty 
lies in the sandy strata he may have to pierce 
through. If the sand is very fine and contains 
much water, it can only be pierced by putting down 
a brick cylinder, which h^^ds up the sand, and 
sinks by its own weight till the spring is tapped. 
Such a well will cost from a hundred rupees to five 
or six hundred rupees, according to tjie depth to 
which it is sunk and the diameter of the cylinder. 
When the strata to be penetrated are fairly solid 
and dry, the well will stand with little or no artificial 
protection, and can often be sunk without any brick 
lining, and, where water is near the surface, at a 
cost of two or three rupees. Where water is as 
close as ten feet to the surface, or less, as it is in 
the river bj^pins and in many parts north of the 
Ganges, the wells only last through one season, 
and fall in in the rains.” In the Central Provinces, 
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Berar, Bengal, Bombay Deccan, and Madras, the 
use of wells for irrigation is much more restricted, 
but still their number is by no means inconsiderable. 

Taking British India, with its 197,000,000 acres 
of ordinarily cultivated land, it would appear that 
about 12,000,000 acres are protected by wells 
(though on this point statistics are admittedly very 
inaccurate), about 8,000,000 by canals, and about 
9,000,000 by less reliable means of irrigation. Wells 
and tanks may be said to have been constructed 
almost entirely by native enterprise, and require no 
skill which is not indig^gious to the country. The 

canals, on the other hand, have been to a great 

« 

extent* mad^by English engineers, and are super- 
intended by^a large staff of canal officers. 

I shall now proceed to consider the financial and 
economic results of the Public Works policy, carried 


• Sir J. Strachej (p. 7 of ** Finances of India ”) accredits the 

TiFhoIe of the 8,000,000 acres irrigated by canals to the British rule. 
This is obviously incorrect, as no allowance is made for native 
works, such as the Indus inundation canals, and some of tho 
Madras works. The Famine Commission gives the following 
figures .‘—Ganges Canal irrigates 1,200,000 acres; the Jumna 
canals, 680,000 ; the Baree Doab, 250,000 ; the Agr% Canal, 225,000 ; 
Lower Ganges, 800,000 ; the Bone, 240,000 ; the Madras deltaic 
canals, 1,683,000; the Punjab and Sindh Inundation Canals 
respectively, 930,000 and 1,800,000. 
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out by the Indian Government, under the head of 
Canal Irrigation. The Famine Commissioners write 
as follows : — “ On the works of irrigation for which 
capital and revenue accounts are kept, there have 
been spent, up to the close of the present year — 

** Outlay from borrowed funds ... ... ... £12,679,800 

Surplus revenue ... ... ... ... 7,610,000 

£20,298,800 ” 

In the Indian Eailways Eeport (1880-81), to which 
is appended a statement on canals and irrigation, 
the capital outlay is reckoned at ^617,696,348, but 
this lower estimate is probably due to the fact that 
the amount of outlay on works* only partially com- 
pleted has not been taken into consideration. 
Indeed, it is very doubtful whether, in ^the higher 
estimate given by the Famine Commissioners, the 
whole outlay has been calculated. It is admitted 
that, in the case of the earlier works, such as the 
Baree Doab Canal,* which was commenced soon 
after our annexation of the Punjab, the accounts 
were very inaccurately kept, and the charges for 
ordinary and extraordinary {i.e, productive) public 
works were so^ inextricably jumbled together, that it 
is quite impossible, at this distance of time, to get at 


• Cf. Lord Lawrence’s Life, vol. i. p. 403. 
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the real amount expended. In other cases, as, for 
instance, in Madras, native rulers had already 
employed labour before we took the works in hand, 
and this capital outlay is unaccounted for. Further, 
as in the case of the railways, the sums paid out of 
the Budget for interest charges * before the works 
began to pay their way ought to be added to the 
capital account. If these different items were 
reckoned up, there is reason to think that the 
capital expenditure would be shown to be consider- 
ably larger than the highest estimate which official 
returns have as yet cinade. For instance, the 
Famine Commissioners, a, propos of the Bengal 
works, state* that the capital spent on the canals in 
Orissa up to 1st of April, 1878, was i01,75O,OOO ; 
but the Irrigation Committee, appointed by the 
Commission to go into the whole matter, calculates! 
the capital outlay, including accumulated interest 
charges, at ^2,294,208. Again, in the official 
statement appended to the railway report,! the 
capital outlay on the Midnapore Canals, up to end 
of 1880, is reckoned to be JB749,047 ; according to 

* Interest charges out of ‘‘revenue” for Ganges Canal alone 
amount to £927,821. ^ 

t Appendix V. of Famine Commission, p. 124, par. II. 

X Page 57 of Railway Report, 1879-80. 
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the engineer’s own statement,* the capital outlay, 
up to April, 1878, was ^6918, 951. It is therefore 
impossible to accept with implicit belief even the 
higher estimate of twenty millions odd as accurately 
representing the total capital expenditure on irriga- 
tion works. 


The following returns are given for 1879-80 : — t 



Capital outlay. 

Gross receipts. 

Working 

expenses. 

Rate per 
cent. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


Bengal ... 

4,979,900 

110,378 

92,176 

•4 

North-West 

Provinces 

5,345,919 


136,251 

5-03 

Punjab ... 

4,316,814 

259,767 

90^039 

3*9 

Madras ... 

1,720,621 

495,422 

6a,442 

28*3 

Bombay ... 

1,333,694 

39,011 

28,984 

-1'2 


** It will be seen by this statement,” writes Mr. 
Juland Danvers, ‘‘ that the aggregate amount of the 
earnings from canals, after paying the working 
♦ Appendix V. p. 130. 

t In the Indian financial statement irrigation is entered under 
two heads— (1) those works which pay well ; (2) those which pay 
badly. Thus, for the year 1881-82, we find under (1) receipts 
from irrigation^nd navigation, £805,799; receipts from land revenue 
due to irrigation, £491,220; expenditure £726,386. But under 
(2) we find receipts, £131,239 ; expenditure, £789,933. It would be 
desirable to know the nature of the latter kind. 
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expenses, was ^882, 414, being at the rate of £7*9 
per cent, on the capital outlay of ^017,696, 348.’' 
As the capital is said to have been raised at only 
four and a half, there is, according to this account, 
a clear gain to the Indian Exchequer. The Famine 
Commissioners, it is true, reckon the capital outlay 
at ^20,000,000, but they, too, manage to get out a 
clear balance sheet, by adding to the gross returns 
under the head of increased land revenue due to 
irrigation works. Thus they write: ‘‘The net 
income of 'the whole of the works in operation was 
in the year 1879-80, i^,165,800, which amounts 
within a very small fraction to six per cent, on the 
whole capita!, including three and a quarter millions 

c 

on works not yet brought into operation. If (‘ if ’ 

* 

is a conjunction of frequent appearance in Indian 
accounts) this part of the outlay be excluded, the 
income is found to be more than seven per cent, on 
the capital actually utilized. The gross income 
amounts to £1,687,800, of which £769,100 is 
received directly in payment for the use of the 
water, and £918,700 as additional land revenue 
due to irrigation.” Such is the magni^cent result 
arrived at by carefully cooking statistics, and 
calmly ignoring some of the most important factors 
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in the problem. Giving up any attempt to get at 
the real capital expen^ture, I will now proceed to 
examine (1) how the receipts are obtained ; (2) the 
very serious deductions which ought to be made 
from these receipts. 

The most successful irrigation works in the 
whole of India are the three deltaic systems in 
Madras, the Godavery, the Kistna, and the Caveri, 
which are said to yield direct returns of 8*7, 6*5 
and 31.7 per cent, respectively on the capital spent 
on them. The Caveri, which has formed the model 
for the rest, is an old natiye work restored, and 
though the Famine Commissioners assign the 
above net returns, the Director-generjfl of irriga- 
tion * informed them that calculations of interest 

» 

upon outlay would be only misleading in the case 
of these works, of which the capital account in- 
cludes no allowance for the labour expended in 
some cases centuries ago on constructing the 
various channels of distribution,’* It is certainly 
a noteworthy fact that the irrigation work which 
yields more revenue than that of any other in 
India is the result of native enterprise, and “ was 
in full operation when Tanjore became a British 

* Appendix V. p. 85. 
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province.” In 1836 Sir A. Cotton, taking a leaf 
out of the book of native engineers, built the 
Coleroon dam, whereby the irrigation system was 
still further developed. Stimulated by the success of 
the .Coleroon ‘'anicut,* he then proceeded to bridle 
the Godavery and Kistna in the same way. The 
works on the former river were begun in 1845-46, 
and those on the latter in 1850-51, and since they 
have been in operation there can be no doubt that 
they have conferred enormous benefits on the 
country. The engineers have proceeded on prin- 
ciples well tested by p^st experience, and have not 
been prevented by kny feeling of contempt for an 
inferior ratfe to learn a few lessons at the feet 
of native teachers. As regards the indigenous 

t 

principle of irrigation, we learn the following most 
instructive facts:— “The regulation of the dis- 
tributary channels rests generally with the peasant 
proprietors of the soil, locally termed the merassidars. 
Some of these channels are as much as twenty 
miles long, and irrigate a number of villages. In 
such cases there is a well-recognized custom, 
defined generally in a written document, settling 

' D ■ 

the days and hours during which ¥iil^g6 is to 
take water, and similar rules lay 4QWn P^^n’p. 
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turn within the village. An establishment paid 
and appointed by the merasBidarB^ manages the 
distribution of water to the fields. Complaints of 
unfair appropriation of water rarely occur, and are 
easily settled by the takBildarB'* It will be. in- 
structive, later on, to contrast the indigenous with 
the alien system, the system which rests on the 
collective action of the village under a cheaply 
paid headman, and that which rests on the* in- 
dividual pressure of a foreign and highly paid 
engineer officer. 

The absolute failure of ^e Madras Irrigation 
Company Canal System forms* a striking contrast 
to the success of the above schemes. The company 
was formed in 1858, and was authorized in 1860 
to raise a capital of one million pounds sterling, 
under a five per cent, guarantee. On the advice 
of Sir A. Cotton, who after his success in the deltas 
seems to have ever since been afflicted with water 
on the brain, the company commenced operations 
with the Tungabhadra project. The proposal was 
to take from this river— (1) a large canal through 
the Bellary district north of Mysore ; (2) a canal 
from Kurnool on the Tungabhadra to Cuddapah 
on the Pennair. ** Judging from the success of 


H 
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the works in the deltas, no one/’ writes the Madras 
Irrigation Committee, ‘‘appears to have doubted 
that this scheme would prove most successful. 
The shareholders at home were assured that they 
might confidently expect a return of thirty-one and 
a half per cent, on their investments. It is melan- 
choly to have to point out now how fallacious were 
all these views, and how many considerations were 
wholly lost sight of that ought to have received 
the most careful and deliberate thought. The 
estimates of the costs of constructing the canal 
and of the revenue jjo be expected from it, were 
based on the experibnce of the deltaic tracts. The 
difficulty of passing through a rugged country, the 

sparseness of population, the different character of 
( 

the soil, and other Uke considerations were over- 
looked.” The sum of one million was found in- 
sufficient to complete even the canal from Kurnool 
to Cuddapah, which was the first work taken in 
hand, and the company was in 1866 authorized 
to borrow the further sum of jG 600,000. And 
what is the state of the company now ? For every 
year up to 1876-77 the revenue has fallen short 
of the working expenses, and advances (amounting 
to £46,641) have been made by the Goyernment 
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to the company. Besides this the Government has 
to pay ^50,000 per annum on the original capital, 
and ^372,000 out of the 600,000 is still owing to 
the Secretary of State for unpaid debentures.* 
And what is the cause of this disastrous drain on 
the State ? The answer is hardly credible, but it 
is given by the Madras Irrigation Committee. “ It 
is too evident,” they write, ‘‘that water has been 
brought to a people who do not want it, and will 
only take it to a very limited extent.” How is 
this ? “Of the soil irrigable from the canal a large 
proportion (probably fifty to^sixty per cent.) is the 
well-known black cotton soil. It is highly fertile, 
and with very slight ploughing produces in years 

I 

of ordinary rainfall fine crops of the large millet, 
known throughout India as cholum, jonna, ovjowar. 
It is the staple food of the people, and the straw 
is the best fodder for the fine cattle on which they 
pride themselves. It is true that they consume 
rice to a small extent, and have far to send for it. 
If they understood how to grow it too, rice cultiva- 
tion is the more profitable. But it requires a great 
deal of manpal labour, and is considered locally 

• The company’s undertaking has recently been purchased by 
the Indian Government for £1,768,500. 
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to need a great deal of manure, which they cannot 
always command. It is a new thing, and therefore 
a distasteful thing, and its straw is an inferior 
fodder. This is the main reason why the Kurnool 
has been such* a failure. Had its cost not exceeded 
the original estimate (£415,250) even then it would 
not have paid the guaranteed interest for many 
years.” And what does Sir A. Cotton, the pro- 
jector of this scheme, say in his latest pamphlet,* 
except that it is all due to bad management and 
want of water, and that the difficulties will be got 
over some day ? Till that very distant time arrives 
it is as well to remember, in the face of Sir 

f 

A. Cotton’s^ proposal to spend something like 
£50,000,000 within the next twenty years, that at 
present the area of wet cultivation watered by the 
canal opened since 1871 reaches only 14,000 acres, 
instead of between two and three hundred thousand 
as estimated. The only bright feature in the 
project is that in the famine of 1870-77 66,901 
acres were watered; but it is very questionable 
whether, even if in time of famine 200,000 acres 
were irrigated, the drain of the ryot*i|^ grain, which 
in the years of plenty has to help to pay for the 
♦ . “ Public Works in Madras,” by Sir A. Gotten, 1881 . 
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works, does not take away more than the canal 
gives in the years of scarcity. It must never be 
forgotten that, as I have pointed out before, the 
Indian cultivator has from time immemorial been 
accustomed to store food against bad times, and 
each additional item of taxation, such as the 
raising of the salt in Madras from three-quarters 
of a rupee in 1850 to two and a half rupees in 
1880, and the local cess of 546,000 imposed on 
Madras in 1871, makes it more difficult to practise 
this thrifty habit. From the time the Madras 

Irrigation Company was started, up to the year of 

» 

famine 1876-77, it cost the Indian Government 
^6800, 000 in interest charges, ^372^000 in de- 
bentures, and i646,641 in working expanses ; alto- 
gether d61,218,541. The question is, how much 
had the ryots, who during famine paid from two 
to six rupees an acre for their water, already paid 
in the shape of exhausting taxation ? Truly, the 
local cess of 1871 might be called a Famine 
Insurauce Fund in the sense that it insured its 
horrors. We ought to congratulate the company 
on the s624,^9 which they squeezed from the ryot 
during the famine, after having already got nearly 
a million and a quarter from the general taxation 
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of the province. What a debt of gratitude the 
starving ryot owes to British benevolence, for having 
been allowed to pay one million and a quarter 
sterling to water 66,901 acres during five months ! 
Why, the six engineers in charge draw d66,108 per 
annum, one-fourth of the whole sum earned during 
the most — to the company — favourable year. And 
this is what we call opening up the resources of a 
country which is only waiting for the application 
of Western science to be turned into a Garden of 
Eden— or a Golgotha. 

But it is not merelp the utter fatuity of this 

« 

new-fangled scheme of Western engineering that 

« 

has to be pointed out. The neglect — consequent 
on this outlay — of the ancient and well-tried irriga- 
tion works of the country is a still more disastrous 
consequence of this waste of money. “ Much of 
the irrigation of the Madras Presidency,'* write the 
Famine Commissioners, ‘‘is effected by means of 
petty irrigation works, tanks and channels or 
watercourses fed from tanks, and the account given 
of the condition of these is by no means satis- 
factory. In former days they weretto a great 
extent maintained by a system of contributed or 
statutory labour, the Government being held liable 
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only for any considerable work of improvement or 
restoration, and the ordinary petty yearly repairs 
being done by the population interested in the 
irrigation. In 1856-67 the duty of initiating tank 
repairs was transferred from the revenue officials 
to the reorganized Public Works Department, with- 
out, however, the power, which had been enjoyed 
by the Collector, of enforcing statutory labour. 
Since that time the ryots have taken less and less 
part in the maintenance and repair of tanks and 
channels. On the other hand, the Public Works 
Department, though spen^ng considerable sums 
annually in the repair of particular works, have 
not been able to carry out all the necessary 
restorations; and there are many works which 
have fallen out of order for want of proper super- 
vision and timely repair.” ‘‘ In Madras,” writes 
Sir A. Cotton, “there are about forty thousand 
tanks. They are a wonderful proof of the in- 
telligence and enterprise of the natives in former 
times. Some of them are known to have been 
constructed about our era.” And these are the 
works, irrigating thousands and thousands of 
acres, which have been allowed to a great extent 
to go to ruin, while a million and a quarter sterling 
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has been spent on the irrigation of— -on an average 
— sixteen thousand acres. And what, apart from 
want of funds,. i& the reason given for the destruc- 
tion of these valuable tanks ? A very simple one : 
the contemptuous* indifference of engineers to such 
petty works, and the non-enforcement of native 
customs. ‘^It is a singular feature,” writes ^Mr. 
Arundel, magistrate of Coimbatore, of the centra- 
lizing tendency of our bureaucratic rule, that the 
village communities have lost much of the power 
of self-rule and self-help they formerly possessed. 
The native jury systeijj, the punchayety has been 
rudely shaken. The* decisions of such a body, if 
ever it sits, Ao longer bears the old authority, and 
for the upkeep of irrigation works the punchayet, 
or native jury, cannot be relied on. . . . But the 
communal labour, though it has languished almost 
everywhere, and is in many places almost in a 
state of suspended animation, has never com- 
pletely died out, and exists in various forms and 
various degrees in different parts of the Madras 
Presidency. ... It ffourishes with the greatest 
activity upon works such as temporal^ drains in 
river-beds and river- fed irrigation channels, where 
the expenditure of time, money, and labour is 
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greatest^ and where the neglect of common duties 
is immediately followed by common loss or common 
ruin. It has become most lethargic as regards 
rain-fed reservoirs, where only a trifling expenditure 
of labour is regularly needed, and where the results 
of neglect are not immediately felt.” Mr. Arundel 
proposes that the communal labour should be re- 
established under the supervision of the district 
boards, established a few years since by the Local 
Fund Act. Certainly it is this method, coupled 
with some reduction of the land tax to encourage 
tanks, not some local ces9 to be placed in the 

hands of the Public Works Department with all its 

» 

expensive machinery, that offers the best hope in 
the future for restoring the old irrigation works 
which have helped to stave off drought in the past. 

The heavy losses entailed on the cultivators and 
the Government by the omission to repair the 
tanks may be judged of by the following instances, 
taken from the memorandum of the magistrate of 
Coimbatore ; — ** The irrigated lands left uncultivated 
during 1875-76, owing to causes beyond the farmer's 
control, amounted to 240,000 acres, and the assess- 
ment thereon (^105,000) was remitted by the 
Government. In addition to this, a sum of 
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J01 19,000 was remitted on account of causes arising 
entirely from deficiency of water. Of this amount 
(dB224,200) a large sum, difficult to estimate, but 
certainly reaching to some tens of thousands of 
pounds, would undoubtedly have been saved to the 
public revenues, and a sum more than twice as 
great to the wealth of the country under an 
efficient and economical distribution of water from 
all the State irrigation works throughout the 
country.” Further, the area left uncultivated, 
owing to causes within the farmer's control (or 
rather causes within ^s control if there were 

f 

enforced statutory labour), was 186,000 acres. 

r 

The Government in this dase did not lose any- 
thing, for iifc collected the wet assessment (£57,800) 
as usual, but the ryots were entirely out of pocket 
to that amount, though it is difficult to see with 
what justice the village headmen are held re- 
sponsible for enforcing customary labour and pro- 
tecting water channels when the Government has 
itself allowed the former to lapse, and injury to the 
channels can only be prevented by an injunction 
or civil suit, and is not punishably under the 
penal code. The truth is, that ever since these 
works were handed over, in 1856-57, to the ex- 
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pensive machinery of the Public Works Department, 
the excellent and economical old village customs, 
up to that time maintained by the influence of the 
English magistrate or native tahsildary have fallen 
into desuetude. ‘‘Why should the ryot stop holes 
or cut down prickly pears,” asks the above-men- 
tioned officer, “when Government was going to do 
all that for them ? ” On the other hand, the D. P. W. 
establishment works with the* greatest irregularity ; 
“ the Government allotment for repairing a 
channel, removing sand, silt, weeds, etc., is not 
a fixed annual amount, but^is liable to vary with 
the demands for repairs elsewhere, and with the 
condition of the Imperial exchequer ” guaran- 
teed interest for railways and Madrae^ Irrigation 
Company must be regularly paid up), “which 
ruthlessly cuts down the allotment for a whole 
district or Presidency when the financial equilibrium 
of the Empire is uncertaiur’* The allotments are 
often made at intervals of years, whereas a small 
sum annually expended is all that is required. 
The revenue authorities and the engineers spend 
their time ip quarrelling with each other as to 
whose duty it is to conduct the repairs, and nothing 
is done. The Madras famine throws a lurid light 
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on these matters. It is the history of dual control 
all the world over. 

There is no ‘better instance than Mysore of the 
fate which befalls a country when it has once got 
into the hands of the Public Works Department 
and general red-tapism. During the last eighty 
years Mysore has experienced three kinds of 
government : (1) native rule, 1799-1811, under the 
famous Brahmin Pirnia, assisted by three English 
officials; (2) European supervision, 1832-1857, 
under the able hand of Sir Mark Cubbon, assisted 
by four Europeans; (3)^ bureaucratic routine, 1857- 
1880. I shall compare briefly these three periods. 
Pirnia, at the time of his dismissal by the young 
rajah, left ^ surplus of two crores of rupees in the 
treasury, which was squandered by the profligate 
yotmg rajah. Sir Mark Cubbon, though reducing 
taxation to the extent of eleven lakhs a year, 
increased the revenue from forty-four to eighty-two 
lakhs (£820,000), and left a surplus of a hundred 
and two lakhs of rupees. Small works of irigation, 
suited to the wants of the people, were alone en- 
couraged, and were carried out by^^^ the natives 
themselves. Though the province suffered from 
time to time, owing to the want of rain, yet it 
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always managed to tide over bad harvests without 
any disaster. With the departure of Sir Mark 
Cubbon all was changed. Under the Dalhousian 
zeal for progress, the European agency was 
gradually increased, entailing an expenditure of 
£90,000 instead of £13,000 ; a public works 
department was established; the opinions of the 
civilian staff, the requirements of the country, and 
the needs of the people were ruthlessly set aside, 
and the surplus disappeared. In 1863 the Bombay 
settlement officer appeared on the scene, with all his 
rigorous and vigorous asse^ment ideas. He soon 
frightened away the village ieadman, ‘‘who** (I 
quote from the report of the Mysore famine, 
pages 8-10) ** used to be the father of ^his village ; 
the connecting link to prevent the disintegration of 
the ryotwari system and the dispersion of the 
ryots ; the man to whom the ryot looks for a loan 
if he is unable to pay his revenue, and the labourer 
for an advance of food if employment is slack and 
his stock has run out.** The old amildars, or 
native officials, well known to the people, and 
knowing them well, were superseded by Madras 
B.A.*s. Such was the state of Mysore when the 
terrible famine of 1876-78 began to afflict the 
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country. What happened we may learn from the 
Famine Report. It is a hideous story. Before 
the famine actually set in in all its horrors, the 
land tax (the surplus in the treasury being ex- 
hausted) was rigidly exacted, so that the stores of 
grain and bullion were exhausted ; and when, at its 
height, the Government was actually spending 
thousands of pounds, the ryot was being sold up 
and coming on the relief works — relief works for 
which the Indian Government is always taking 
credit. The famine cost the State 110 lakhs of 
rupees, i.e. more than ^ year's revenue ; the people 
lost nine million mi three-quarters sterling in pro- 
duce, a quarter of a million in cattle (the Forest and 

c 

Revenue Department refused at first, though peti- 
tioned by at least one district officer, to open the 
fodder preserves), and more than one million lives, 
Le. a fifth of the whole population. And what was 
the Public Works Department doing all this time ? 
The Famine Commissioners shall tell us:— “The 
upland plateau of Mysore, from its nature, contains 
no very extended drainage basin, nor great plains, 
such as are met with in other parts of India. Its 
surface is a succession of hill and valley, and the 
ingenious method in which each valley was made 
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to contain a chain of irrigation tanks, and each 
river to feed a series of irrigation channels, left the 
British officers, who administered the province, 
little to do but to put the old works in thorough 
repair. The long economical rule of Sir Mark 
Cubbon left (i.e. in 1857) an overflowing treasury, 
and, after much discussion (this seems to have 
lasted about thirteen years !), in 1873 the accumu- 
'lated funds were ordered to be applied to the 
systematic restoration of the irrigation works. 
(The question is, When did they get out of order ?) 
Unfortunately, too much w^ attempted. (N.B. — 
This is very characteristic of tHe D. P. W.) On the 
Mysore registers there are nearly 40,000 tanks, 
of which 28,000 yield a net revenue *of less than 
fifty rupees apiece. It was proposed to restore 
all, even the smallest (here is a grand scheme !), 
but experience has proved such a restoration to 
be quite impracticable. Up to 1878 only some 
of the tanks in two of the eight districts had 
been restored . . . and in Kolar, the district in 
which most had been done, it was estimated that 
to complete the whole district would cost ^6700, 000,*' 
(that is to say, if the expensive machinery of the 
D. P. W. were to be employed), “ and occupy thirty 
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years. Mysore has now exhausted its resources in 
its struggles with the late famine ” (or rather with 
the Bombay settlement officer), ** and the expendi- 
ture for the future must be controlled most care- 
fully. It would be unwise policy, however, to 
neglect works on which the very life of the province 
depends.” 

Let us thank heaven that, in spite of Lord 
Lawrence's weighty authority, it was decided by 
the Secretary of State for India to allow Mysore to 
revert to native rule, and so get out of the clutches 
of the Bombay settlement officer and the Public 
Works agency. A& in the case of Madras, the 
native custom of statutory labour has fallen into 
disuse, but ^the sooner,” write the Famine Com- 
missioners, “ it is revived, the better.” And so, after 
all the terrible, and to a great extent avoidable, 
suffering inflicted by experiments of every sort on 
this country, which twenty years ago was in the 
most flourishing condition, the utmost that the 
Famine Commission can suggest is, that we had 
better revive native customs. Truly a lesson of deep 
signiflcance to a Government which justifies its 
existence on its superior enlightenment I It is 
certainly curious to find the Commission advising 
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(in 1880) ^he Indian Government, before handing 
the province over to the native rulers, to draw up a 
project specifying what tanks are to be restored at 
the expense of the State, with an estimate of the 
cost in the order in which they are to be taken up.” 
I do not know whether Lord Kipon’s Public Works 
secretary has been kind enough to make any 
suggestions on this head. It is to be hoped that he 
has not done so. All I notice is that there has 
lately been nearly one quarter of a million sterling 
spent on thirty-five miles of railway running up to 
Bangalore, to be continued .eventually to Mysore, 
and then on through the northern districts to 
Dharwar. If the Bombay settlement’ system is 
allowed to gradually throw all the ryots into the 
hands of the moneylenders, a process going on very 
rapidly in 1879, according to Mysore Famine 
Report (pages 8-12), the railway ought to pay most 
splendidly, as the export trade will be largely 
stimulated in normal years by a highly assessed 
land tax, and in times of scarcity the Mysore 
Government will be forced by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to raise ^a loan to feed its starving ryots. It 
is to be hoped that the shares of this railway are 
held by the Mysore Government or natives of 


I 
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Mysore, so that at least the profits may be kept in 
the country, otherwise it will be drained of its 
bullion and grain stores. Perhaps twenty years 
hence it will be discovered that railways in Mysore 
and Madras are too exhausting, and that we had 
better “ revive native customs,” in this case those 
of storing vagi in pits against bad seasons. 80 
impressed were two of the Famine Commissioners, 
Messrs. Gaird and Sullivan, by the reasonableness 
of this custom that they actually suggested that the 
State should store grain in inaccessible parts of 
India. But the easiest way of doing this is not to 
deplete the cultivators’ own stores, even in accessible 
places, still less to diminish the out-turn of the 
land by neglecting to keep in repair irrigation 
works, which have been proved to be the best 
adapted to the country. 

The above account of the Madras irrigation works 
will, I think, have clearly shown that they have 
been successful only where they have been conducted 
on native principles ; that the most Western science 
can do is to suggest slight improvements in the 
construction of dams and sluices; that if a large 
increase of land revenue is due to some few big 
irrigation works, a very large decrease is due to the 
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neglect of an enormous number of petty works ; and 
that, finally, the only kind of work absolutely 
originated by British engineering science has proved 
a most disastrous failure. 

When we pass on to Bengal, we find the history 
of the Madras Canal repeated: ‘'The canals of 
Drissa and Midnapur were begun in November, 
1863, by the East India Irrigation and Canal Com- 
pany, and were taken over by the Government on 
the 1st of January, 1869, on payment to the com- 
pany of .£1,040,050. This was a very liberal 
payment. The company’s# ^620 shares were not 

then worth more than ^16 in the market, Govem- 

» 

ment bought them for £ 21 . A compensation bonus 
of .£50,000 was paid to the compaiiy’s ofiScers, 
besides £57,000 on account of home charges for 
direction. The works were not intrinsically worth 
more than £700,000. ... If it were possible 
(which at present it is not) to obtain one rupee of 
net revenue for every acre watered, it would be 
necessary to irrigate 175,000 acres simply to pay 
the interest of the money paid to the company over 
and above the value of the property bought.” Since 
taking over the works, the Government has spent 
over two millions sterling on the two canals. The 
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accounts for all the Bengal canals were, in 1879-80, 
as follows : — 



Capital out- 
lay. 

! Interest at 

1 4i per cent. 

Working 

expenses. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Result. 

Orissa ... 

nupees. 

2,29,91,691* 

Rupees. 

9,34,626 

Rupees. 

2,08,694 

Rupees. 

2,65,000 

Rupees. 

- 9,78,320 

Midnapur 

91,89,516* 

1 

4,13,528 

2,03,797 

[ 

1,70,093 

- 4,47,232 

Sone pro- 
ject ... 

2,45,33,985t 

11,04,029 

3,57,310 

5,31,590 

- 9,29,749 





1 

-23,55,301 


The failure of the Or^sa works is ascribed by the 
Famine Commission' to bad management and in* 
sufficient expenditure, and they suggest that if the 
capital outlay be increased to ^£3, 110, 000, so as to 
irrigate 800,000 acres (they now water 183,000), 
the cost per acre would be diminished by a third. 
This may be true, meantime the country is to be 
further taxed by imposition of an owner’s rate,’^ 
and such taxation, together with the Bengal cess, 
will have, for many years to come, to pay interest 

• The accranulated interest charges up to April, 1878 (52,10,780 
21,87,748 rupees), are included, but not the capital outlay, if 
any, since that date. ^ 

t The acoumulated interest charges up to April, 1877 (27,74,095) 
rupees) are included. 
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charges. Of the Midnapur canal, now completed, 
the Irrigation Committee write as follows ; — '‘Were 
it a question of introducing irrigation for the first 
time into Midnapur, Government would probably 
have no difficulty in deciding against it. , . . The 
question arises, whether it is worth while to continue 
its maintenance) and whether it would not be better 
to dismiss the irrigation establishment altogether, 
and use the canal exclusively for navigation, the 
returns for which were in 1878, 1,06,917 rupees, as 
compared with 53,483 rupees for water rent. So 
much for the outlay of 91,^,516 rupees ! 

As the Sone canal system is not yet completed, it 
is too early to state whether it is successful or not, 
but the methods taken to make it ^ay are very 
instructive. It is calculated that it will water 
eventually 1,100,000 acres, but it is candidly re- 
marked by Colonel Haig, the chief engineer, that 
“ the area under the Sone canals includes at least 
500,000 out of the 600,000 acres watered by weUs, 
(18 the ryots ” (the italics are mine, as I shall refer to 
this point later on) “ universally abandon the wells for 
the cheaper canal water, when they can get it,'* It is 
further remarked by another engineer, that rice 
irrigation was practised in Behar before the con- 
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struction of the canals, by holding up the water in 
hollows by long low embankments locally termed 
alidras* They exist all along the drainage depres- 
sions, but are falling into disrepair as irrigation 
extends. Still, the cultivators try occasionally to 
fill the pools behind the ahdras by canal water; 
and to irrigate it at their pleasure, evading canal 
rates by saying that it is rain water. At first sight, 
it would appear a good plan to accept these as 
affording ready made facilities for indgation which 
the people are accustomed to. But everywhere in 
North India it has been^ found that irrigation must 
sooner or later be accompanied by drainage (this 
entails furthe'r outlay), or the land becomes water- 
logged: while these embankments last, thorough 

c 

drainage is impossible. So the canal officers are 
doing wisely in setting their faces against the use 
of ahdras,'* Is it possible to conceive a more con- 
clusive instance of impertinent and unnecessary 
interference with native ways, and all to make a 
canal pay which was obviously not wanted at all, 
as there were natural tanks and wells. And then, 
when the canal is ready, we are told that there will 
be farther expenditure on getting rid of the water 
which has swamped the land ! With regard to the 
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charge for interest, together with the loss on 
the working of these three canal systems, Colonel 
Haig is equally frank. He says it is provided for 
by the Bengal Public Works Cess, and therefore “it 
is not necessary to take into account, in calculating 
the cost of irrigation in the future, the accumulated 
interest and working expenses of past years.” That 
is to say, if the canals do not pay, and the natives 
do not want them, yet the Bengal Cess, i.e, taxation, 
will make them a success, and force the ryot to take 
the now “ cheaper water.” The engineers will get 
the credit for saving the coigatry from famine, on the 
strength of which it is propo'sed to make another 
canal in North Behar, although it is Confessed that 
“there are really no reliable statistics whatever of 
the areas in Bengal protected by wells and tanks.” 
But, so far as anything is known of North Behar, it 
is stated that in Sarun, Chimparun, and Tirhoot 
“the spring level is much nearer the smrface than 
in South Behar, being from ten to fifteen feet only 
below ground,” and this is the district in which a 
canal is to be made, to irrigate 1,100,000 acres. 
When the yot has paid the local cess, and canal 
water is offered at one and two rupees an acre, no 
doubt it is cheaper to use canal, and not well water t 
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but this only means that the ryot’s wells are under- 
sold by the Government water-works, which have 
been paid for out of his own purse. He becomes the 
victim of a monopoly. If the Bengal ryot had pro- 
tection for his agricultural improvements, would he 
not be able to make his own irrigation works? 
As it is, the great mass are at the mercy of the 
zamindars and the Government. 

The returns for the irrigation works of the North- 
West Province are much more favourable than for 
those of Bengal. 


The figures are as follows : — 


c 

t 

Capital. 

Revenue. 

Working 

expenses. 

Interest. 

1 ' 

X 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ganges Canal ... 

3,024,541 

357,457 

107,496 

136,103 

Agra Canal 

777,155 

42,151 

21,684 

34,971 

Lower Ganges) 





Canal, only just) 
finish^ ...) 

1,543,219 

5,860 

7,071 

69,444 


These figures appear to demonstrate the signal 
success of the North-West Provinces canals. But 
there are some very serious deductions to be made. 
The past interest charges for the Ganges Canal 
alone amount to £927,821, and to this we have to 
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add the still accumulating charges for the other 
two. Secondly— and this is a still more serious 
set-off, affecting alike the North-West Provinces and 
the Punjab— there has been a great loss of land 
revenue owing to increased exudation of reh or 
saline efflorescence, in many of the canal-irrigated 
districts. This is what Mr. A. 0. Hume writes: 
‘‘In Oudh, the Punjab, and the North-West 
Provinces the soils contain an appreciable ad- 
mixture of saline particles. With the construction 
of high-level canals the subsoil water-level is raised, 
the surface flooded, the eartJi yields up its soluble 
salts to the water, which again restores them (but 
on the sui’face) as it passes in vapour. At first 
the result may be good, and marvefious are the 
crops that have been raised in the Doab on the 
first introduction of canal-irrigation, owing to the 
first slender doses of potash and chloride of sodium. 
But nature works on blindly and unceasingly. The 
water below searches out one by one each soluble 
particle in excess of the particular soil’s capacity 
of retention, and, as it slowly creeps up by capillary 
attraction, leaves these ever behind it on the 
surface. Time passes on ; some crops begin to be 
unprofitable. In the hottest time of year a glimmer 
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as though of hoar frost overspreads the land. . . . 
Along the little old Western Jumna Canal thousands 
of fields are to be seen thus sterilized. Along the 
course of the mighty Ganges Canal,* a work as it 
were but of yesterday, the dreary, wintry-looking 
rime is already in many places creeping over the 
soil. * . . The time must come when some of the 
richest arable tracts in Northern India will have 
become howling saline deserts.” And this terrible 
fact is admitted by the engineers themselves. Thus 
Sir Andrew Clarke, late Public Works ]\linister in 
India, writes of the “ v^ist oosnr plains, within easy 
reach of the canal, \ying waste and barren,” and 
the white patches called They represent 

a serious I 9 SS of revenue to Government, the rek 
especially so, for it is found to spread in a most 
alai’ming way with the extension of irrigation.” 

* In a despatch of the Marquis of Hartington’s, dated January, 
1881, 1 find the following significant paragraph 

“ Among the additions to the original project found necessary 
here, as the papers proTided show, extensive works for the drainage 
of tracts through which the (Ganges) canal and its branches run. 
I^especially desire that the periodical reports of the Irrigation 
Department should show, in a condensed statement, what results 
have been attained by these drainage works in the reduction of 
water-level in saturated soil, in the diminutioiT of that saline 
efflorescence which has been attributed to the action of the canal 
water in low land, and in the improvement of local health. 
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If, then, the canals have helped to cause this 
serious loss of revenue, why does not the loss of 
land revenue, as well as the gain of land revenue, 
appear in the canal accounts? Within the last 
few years a sum of ^6500,000 has been added, under 
the head of enhanced land revenue, due to irriga- 
tion works, but there is no set-off reckoned at all. 
Further, it is asserted, on the authority of Sir 
George Couper,* late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Noi*th-West Provinces, that there are some canals 
that ought never to have been constructed, to 
defray the cost of which th^ agricultural wealth of 
the country has been drained” (the Local Cess 
Act of 1869 imposed ^6391,000 on the *North-West 
Provinces). The fact is, as a perusal* of the Blue 
Books clearly shows, that over a great part of the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, the water is not 
very far below the surface, and if canals are 
carried through these districts, there is always 
great danger that the water will be drained away 
from the shallower wells. As an instance of the 
harm which may be done, we are told that “ the 
construction of the Lower Ganges Canal, for a 
length of seventy-six miles through a country 
• Appendix V. p. 95. 
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akeady most lavishly supplied with means of 
irrigation, was only prevented by the care and 
foresight of Colonel Brownlow.*’ He was then — 
fortunately for that district-chief engineer of the 
North-West Provinces, and is an officer well known 
for his abhorrence of speculative schemes of irriga- 
tion. 0 si sic omnes ! The question is, how many 
wells have in dry seasons been drained, and — for 
this is another charge against the canals — how 
many acres have in wet seasons been water-logged 
by the canals running across the lines of drainage ? 
If these three items-irloss by rchy loss by well- 
drainage, and loss* by water-logging of land— be 
deducted fr&m the revenue of the canals, their net 
earnings would sink to a very small sum. But, reply 
the engineers, the canals perform yeoman service 
in the years of di’ought. During the years 1877-78, 
the irrigated area was 1,461,000 acres, and crops 
to the value of d63,000,000 were raised, which would 
otherwise have been lost.” But as canals have 
made it necessary to impose a local cess, have 
spread and injured wells, the gain to the 
peasantry during one year of drought is largely 

i) 

counterbalanced by their loss during the nine years 
of normal rainfall. In ordinary years,” writes 
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Mr. C. A. Elliott, the secretary of the Famine 
Commission, ‘‘the normal rainfall in the North- 
West Provinces is sufficient, unassisted, to produce 
grass and fodder, and to bring the kharif (i.c. 
autumn) crops to maturity. Only in years when 
there is a failure of rain — say, once in ten years, 
at the outside— would canal water be of great use 
to the kharif food and fodder crops ; in the other 
nine years, it would generally do harm rather than 
good, if admitted into the fields.*’ Why, then, 
should the peasantry be forced by taxation to 
provide canals ? The serious drawbacks to canal- 
irrigation are so well known to district officers in 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh, fhat during 
the last few years attention has been ‘chiefly paid 
to the best means of increasing the area of well- 
imgation, and canal schemes are in bad odour. 
Nearly six million acres in the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh are already irrigated by wells, and 
it is found that where water has to be got by lift 
and not by flow, the cultivator is careful not to use 
more than is absolutely necessary. 

The cultivated soil of the Punjab and Sindh 
is par excellence the gift of the rivers and canals. 
In the southern parts of the former province, the 
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water is too deep below the surface to be raised 
by a well, and the rainfall is so scanty, even in 
the best of years, that it cannot be relied on for 
irrigation purposes. Native rulers were well aware 
of the necessity of utilizing the rivers. The canals 
taken from the Jumna, and the inundation canals 
along the Indus — the latter watering 1,800,000 
acres, and cleared by a system of contributory 
labour — are evidence of native enterprise. The 
two great works of English engineers are the new 
Baree Doab Canal, designed by the present Lord 
Napier, and the Sirhiijd Canal, fed respectively by 
the Eavee and Sutlej 


The following returns are given for the year 
1879-80 

c 



Capital. 

Revenue. 

Working 

expenses. 

Interest 
at4i 
per cent. 

( 

. Xet 
Profits. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Western Jumnal 
Canal ...j 

j 691,940 

140,638 

43,624 

31,137 

85,877 

Baree Doab ... 

1,494,937 

119,129 

46,415 

67,272 

5,442 


During the famine year of 1877-78 the Baree 
Doab and West Jumna canals are calculated to 
have saved crops to the amount of ^1,488,000, an 
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amount equal to about two-thirds of the cost of 
the works. The Sirhind Canal, which runs partly 
through native and partly through British terri- 
tory, has only been recently completed. With its 
total length of 502 miles, and its 2,500 miles of 
channel, it is intended to irrigate 522,000 acres 
in British and 261,000 acres in native states. 
The total cost is estimated at over ^4,000,000, 
about two-thirds being defrayed by the British 
Government, and one-third by the Native States of 
Faliala, Jhind, Nabha, Maler Kotla, and Malagarh. 
The management of the internal distribution of the 
water is to be left to the tillage communities, 
Government interfering only to advisS or prevent 
wilful waste. It is to be hoped that the canal will 
prove a real blessing to the Punjab ; but the note 
of warning, struck by Lord Eipon in declaring it 
open, points to serious dangers ahead. ‘‘I am,’^ 
he said, a warm friend of irrigation, but I must 
express my belief that it is possible to have too 
much of a good thing. ... It is found that, 
although for a few years after the opening of a 
new canal the increase of fertility of the irrigated 
soil is greaf and striking, a time comes when the 
crops begin to fall off, and the land commences to 
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show signs of decline. Why is this ? Because an 
excessive use has been made of the water, and 
too exclusive a reliance placed upon it. Water 
is not a substitute for manure as a restorer 
of the powers of the soil.” The truth of these 
remarks has been exemplified along the course of 
the Western Jumna Canal. This canal was in 
part built in i^ative times, but is said to have been 
disused on account of reh appearing on the lands 
irrigated by it. English engineers have not only 
reopened the old channels, but they have also built 
new ones, and the reh is spreading along both. 
The attempt is now Being made, by an expenditure 
of three-fourths of a million on drainage works, to 
remedy this State of matters ; but at present there 

c 

is a serious loss of revenue, which ought to bo 
deduced from the net earnings, now reckoned at 
fourteen per cent, on the capital outlay. Anyhow, 
till the reh difficulty is satisfactorily solved, it 
seems absurd for the Famine Commission to pro- 
pose a further extension of the Western Jumna 
Canal through the districts north-west of Delhi. 

The account given of the Ajmere irrigation 
works, wells, and tanks is most instructive, as 
contrasting the native and D. P. W. methods of 
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procedure. ‘‘Irrigation,” writes an experienced 
officer, “ in most parts of the district would, how- 
ever, appear to have been ‘developed to the utmost 
extent desirable. It is, indeed, a question for 
consideration whether there is not already too 
much irrigation in some places. The irrigated 
land is in excess of the manured, and the result 
is a deterioration of the soil where the water is at 
all brackish.” The tanks, some of which were 
made some thirty years ago by the energy of 
Colonel Dixon, do not directly pay, on account 
of the excessive cost of mafntpance by the Pxihlic 
Works Department, “It is,” writes^ the above- 
mentioned officer, “ as though the roa(Js and build- 
ings branch of the D. P. W, were employed to a 
large extent in repairing village huts. Most of the 
tanks (the small ones) can as easily be repaired by 
the villagers as their wells; these tanks were 
mostly made by them. The larger tanks only 
require professional supervision. All the revenue 
is swallowed up in maintenance under the present 
system. In Colonel Dixon’s time” (i.e, before the 
regular D. W. appeared on the scene) “the za- 
mindars assisted in the construction of tanks, and 
in many instances wholly constructed their tanks. 
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Of late years it has been held to be the duty of 
Government to do the repairs, and the liability 
of the villagers is gradually being forgotten. . . . 
Formerly the villagers were encouraged to help 
themselves, now they look to Government to do 
everything for them. The system is gradually 
tending to drive all energy and enterprise out of 
the people, aAd to make them perfectly helpless in 
time of difficulty.” The objection to a tank system 
being further extended is that when water is 
obtained by flow, instead of by lift, as in the case 
of wells, the peasantry become less industrious. 

I 

The villagers need to be encouraged to help them- 
selves, and the performance of certain duties in- 

c 

sisted upon.^ ** Well-irrigation should be stimulated 

by offering every inducement for its extension. 

Greater facility in obtaining suspensions of the 

Government demands in bad seasons, or for other 

sufficient and special causes, would be considered 

a great boon, and tend more and more to relieve 

the cultivators from debt.” 

Much the same language is used by the district 

officers of the Central Provinces, where bureaucratic 

0 

interference has not yet had time to destroy native 
enterprise. For my own part,” writes Mr. G. J. 
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Nicholls, the Commissioner of Excise, “ I think that 
the people, if taccavi (i.e. loans) could be obtained 
more easily, and were to be collected rather less 
stringently, would do all that is requisite for them- 
selves. ... I am inclined to think that the first 
effect of the introduction of any Government irri- 
gation system would be to concentrate the popula- 
tion on the parts affected, and for^a considerable 
time to throw back the spread of cultivation, to 
check the formation of habits of enterprise and 
frugality, and to lower even further the standard 
of industry and independeiice^of living.” The truth 
is that the country suffers more from ^excess of rain 
than drought, and the black soil is^very retentive 
of moisture. The naftives are well aware of these 
facts, and seem to have provided, or to be willing 
to provide, all the irrigation works requisite. But, 
in spite of this, the Central Government engineers 
have been continually urging the necessity of canal- 
irrigation, and have with difficulty been prevented 
from having their way. 

In Bombay the Government Irrigation Works 
have beei^an utter failure, and that part of the 
local cess of 1871 (£217,000), which has gone to 
pay their interest charges, might have been left to 
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fructify in the pockets of the ryots, or satisfy local 
wants. ** Up to the close of 1877-78,” write the 
Famine Commissioners, ''the outlay on these 
schemes had been 280,000. ... It is calculated, 
putting aside two incomplete schemes, the canals 
dui'ing 1877-78 earned the net sum of ^£5,380, or 
0*45 per cent, on the capital outlay, an insignificant 
contribution towards the yearly accruing interest 
debt of ^47,000. In the famine years of 1876-77 
and 1877-78, 17,000 and 24,500 acres were irri- 
gated ; but in 1878-79 the area fell to 15,400 acres. 

At present they must bt regarded as a small and 

< 

moderately hopeful experiment ” (this is certainly a 

f 

very curious conclusion) ; " but at present they are 
on the debtors side of the accounts. They have a 
capital debt of over one million, an accumulated 
interest charge of ^£249,000, a deficit on working 
expenses since the outset of ^26,900, the total 
deficit being over a quarter of a million ; and they 
are not likely, as matters now stand, to overtake 
these sums for many years to come.” And what 
are the reasons assigned for this failure ? " Poverty 
and debt, concurrently with many other causes, of 

Cl 

which the principal are dislike of novelty, the 
trouble and expense of levelling their fields, the 
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belief (admitted by the Famine Commissioners to 
be justifiable) that the crops sown on black soil 
will not be benefited by irrigation, the sparseness 
of population, the defective supply of water on 
many works in the hot season, and the fear that 
irrigated land will be assessed at higher rates at 
the net revision of the land-revenue.’' Truly, a 
most damning catalogue of causes^ but damning, 
not to the experienced native agriculturist, but to 
the crass stupidity of the Bombay Government in 
allowing the D. P. W. engineers ever to construct 
the canals, instead of itself considering whether a 
remission of taxation would not help the ryot out 
of his difficulties. 

Sir Eichard Temple has been poSng recently as 
the advocate of Lord Kipon’s local government 
schemes, but when he was Governor of Bombay he 
did his utmost, in spite of the protests of district 
officers, to imperialize the local cess funds of the 
Bombay talukas, expressly levied in 1869 for local 
purposes, such as village roads, tree-planting, rest- 
houses, wells, and the like. He cancelled all the 
local orders requiring local funds to be spent in 
the districts ; he sanctioned expenditure on imperial 
roads, and the like ; and, by a system of a five years’ 
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budget, gave over the funds to the tender mercies of 
the D. P. W. engineers. The old local works 
required no professional or engineering skill ; they 
interested the people, who willingly gave their 
money for them, and they formed a desirable outlet 
for local activity. Instead of the local budget being 
carefully drawn up so as to make revenue and ex- 
penditure bailee,* large loans were raised for 
various works, and Sir Kichard Temple gained the 
warm approval of Lord Lytton’s Government during 
the famine year for his economical administration. 
The fact is that he looted the district municipal 

f ^ 

committees of their monies. And what was the 
consequence?* The committees, finding that they 
had no funds tSo carry out necessary local improve- 
ments, such a*s wells and tanks, had to levy another 
cess on themselves, and it was this very recourse to 
a public subscriptions system t that the local cess 

* See “Memo on Local Government in Bombay” by JaveriUl 
Umiaahankar Yajnik, Bombay. 

t I notice, in the last issue of the “ Moral and Material Progress 
of India ”(p. 55), that duiing the year 1879-80, when the local 
governments were squeezed by Lord Lytton's Government of 
£670,000, partly to pay for the repeal of the cotton duties, “ in 
many instances the money allotted out of the roa^ cess by the 
committees for village works (in Bengal) was supplemented by 
funds raised among the villagers.” That is to say, the State 
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of 1869 professed to abolish. It is in this insidious 
way that local taxation has been increased in 
different parts of India. Local funds, on the plea 
of giving legislative sanction, have been made first 
provincial; then, as in Lord Lytton’s time, under 
pressure of war, famine, or loss by exchange, they are 
made by financial readjustments imperial, or, if they 
are still called provincial, they are jjianded over to 
the D. P. W., and are squandered on imperial works. 

And what does the Bombay Government now 
propose to do ? It wishes to spend, during the next 
five years, four crores of rupees (i'4, 000,000) in the 
construction of more can^ works, and to impose a 
light cess (cesses are always light to the mind of 
some officials) to pay for the interest charges and 
working expenses. And further taxation is pro- 
posed, irrespective of the fact that the Deccan ryot 
is notoriously suffering from a heavily assessed 
land tax and an enhanced salt tax. Surely this is 
the most rampant kind of red-tapism, and it is no 
wonder that Lord Eipon’s scheme for self-govern- 
ment has met with little favour at Bombay. 

having impgsed a road oess, and having appropriated some of its 
proceeds to meet deficit caused by repeal of cotton duties, the 
tillagm had again to contribute towards repairing the roads! 
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An impartial examination of the financial results 
of the irrigation works undertaken by the Indian 
Government will, I think, lead to the following 
conclusions. The perennial canals drawn from 
rivers high up their sources have, with the excep- 
tion of the Baree Doab, West Jumna, and Ganges 
canals, proved a costly failure; of these three 
fairly successful canals the two last-named are 
somewhat douotful blessings, and the only as yet 
absolutely successful venture is the Baree Doab 
canal. On the other hand, the deltaic works which 
have been constructed on native lines have con- 
ferred undoubted benefits on large districts, and 
wherever the native tank and embankment system 
has been maintained or extended by the energy of 
individual offipcers, the best results have ensued. 
Lastly, it cannot be too strongly asserted that the 
institution of a Public Works Department, with its 
enormous staff and costly machinery, has been a 
most fatal mistake. The old system, under which 
a certain number of engineers were attached to 
each province only as necessity required, was 
infinitely preferable to the present system, by 
which each district has a regular staff of Public 
Works, as well as of district officers. The conse- 
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quences of the change may be seen in the lavish 
outlay on unnecessary and useless State canals 
throughout the length and breadth of India, and 
the omission to spend petty sums on necessary 
and useful village works. The Public Works 
Department has had to justify its existence by 
designing schemes utterly unsuited to the country, 
while by its absorption of local fun^ it has dis- 
tinctly prevented the maintenance and extension of 
irrigation works which have been proved to be 
beneficial. Engineers have gone about the different 
l)rovinces, not studying the^ nature of the soil, the 
climatic conditions, and the character and means of 
the cultivators, but with their heads** brimful of 
scientific theories, and their hearts burning with 
zeal to supply water at any cost. Professional 
ambition and philanthropic ardour have spurred 
them on, but the drag-chain of common sense 
has been conspicuously absent. Hence a double 
Pressure has been put upon the Government of 
India. The enthusiasm of its own officers has been 
backed up by the self-interest of Lancashire manu- 
facturers. The former have had visions of canal-, 
watered crops flooding every market, while the 
latter have dreamed dreams of ryots rolling in 
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riches and consuming cargoes of cotton. And finally, 
the British nation has been taught by Sir John 
Strachey and Mr. Hunter to thank heaven that it 
has not behaved to India like native rulers, extor- 
tionate, unjust, extravagant spendthrifts that they 
were, nor even like that publican,” the East 
India Company, but has, like a true friend, always 
spent the country’s revenues with entire regard to 
its best interests. 



PAET IV. 

AN ALTEKNATIVB POLICY. 



“ Above all things good policy is to be used that the treasury 
and monies in a State be ndii gathered into few hands ; for other- 
wise a State may have a great stock and yet starve. And money 
is like Muck/not good except it be spread." — Bacon. 



In the face of the facts which have been adduced in 
the foregoing pages, it is difficult tgf understand 
how the Famine Commissioners are able to justify 
their recommendation to the Indian Government to 
continue its Public Works policy. A capital sum 
of ^180,000,000 has been gpent during the last 
thirty years on railways anS canals, and the 
interest charges, however concealed, still constitute 
a heavy burden on the revenues of the State. If 
the country were showing undeniable signs of 
assured prosperity, if the public revenues were 
steadily increasing, apart from taxation, and if the 
Public Works were paying their way, then it might 
be fairly argued that the material development of 
the country would be further forwarded by the ex- 
penditure of many more millions sterling on rail- 
ways and canals. But if the indebtedness of the 
agricultural (Slasses is on the increase, if the public 
revenues are collapsing from loss by exchange and 
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a diminishing opium trade, if public works entail 
local cesses and famine insurance funds to pay 
their incidental charges, it would certainly appear 
to be the height of folly to go on adding to the 
public debt. In 1879, a Committee of the House of 
Commons recommended that the Indian Govern- 
ment should not borrow more than ^2,500,000 in 
any one yeaV for outlay on railways and irrigation. 
This recommendation was adopted by the Secretary 
of State for India, and the restriction was for a 
short time maintained ; but lately, under different 
pleas, the above sjmf has been largely exceeded. 
Thus for ^he year 1882-83 a sum of ^£1,763,500 
appears, ui^der the head of Productive Public Works, 
on account of the purchase of the Madras Irrigation 
Company’s undertaking ; and £713,200 on account 
of capital expenditure on the East Indian Kailway, 
in addition to the ordinary loan of £2,600,000 for 
Productive Public Works. At the ^ame time, the 
old guarantee system of building railways is being 
revived, and the Indian Government has to pay the 
required interest charges out of its ordinary revenues. 
Thus there seems every reason to suppose that 
there will be an increasing annual outlay. Indeed, 
the very necessities of the Indian Government force 
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it to have recourse to the help of English capitalists. 
It is itself now obliged to raise its loans in the 
Calcutta market, and has, therefore, no sums at its 
disposal in London to pay off its home debts, and 
so 3inlinish the drain of loss by exchange. Whereas, 
if guaranteed companies are formed in England, 
their capital can be placed at the disposal of the 
India office, and so lessen the Secret/ry of State’s 
Bills. The Indian Government is therefore strongly 
tempted to meet its financial difficulties by a 
system of indirect borrowing in the London market, 
and to overlook the question whether India can 
bear the ever-increasing burden of debt. But this 
method of warding off the evil da^ cannot be 
pursued for ever, and war or famine, or ^ falling off 
in the opium receipts may before long make it 
absolutely necessary to reduce expenditure. 

But, even as matters now stand, no further ex- 
penditure shoqld be made on public works, except 
from surplus revenue, and the Public Works Depart- 
ment ought to be thoroughly overhauled.* There 
can be little doubt that the establishment might be 
largely cut down. Lord Lytton did good work in 
this direction, but the axe has yet to be laid at the 

* See Appendix B. 
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root of the tree, Cooper’s Hill College, which has 
been well stated by a distinguished Anglo-Indian 
engineer, to be a ** disgraceful imposition on India.” 
The district engineer staff is still unnecessarily 
numerous, and is therefore always on the look-out 
for big jobs. Local committees, under the super- 
vision of district officers, could undertake a large 
proportion oithe work now performed by highly- 
paid engineers; they ought of course to have a 
share of the Public Works cesses placed at their 
disposal. One engineer, if he had merely to under- 
take the higher kind of superintendence, would be 
sufficient for three or four districts,” and he ought, 

t 

for all ordinary public works, to be strictly controlled 
by the district magistrates. By this means all 
extravagant outlay would be checked. Having 
reduced the present expensive Public Works estab- 
lishment, the next question is to encourage in 
every possible way the self-reliance and enterprise 
of all the agricultural classes. Hitherto the whole 
tendency of our policy has been to do everything 
for the people, and nothing through the people; to 
impose local cesses, and then spend them with little 
regard to the wishes or wants of the people them- 
selves, and much regard to the wishes and wants of 
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the engineers. The result is, that the security 
which we have professed to give with the one hand 
by our thirty-year settlements, we have taken away 
with the other by a variety of exactions. At the 
pfesent moment the Government, as we have seen, 
holds the people in the hollow of its hand ; but if it 
does not wish to find itself more and more assuming 
the position of a taskmaster, with a gigantic popu- 
lation of slaves living on a mere subsistence-wage, 
it must cultivate the growth of an independent and 
ent^prising spirit in its peasantry. Agricultural 
improvements in the shap« of wells — which can be 

made in almost all localities, and which are prefer^ 

> 

able as a source of water-supply to canals—or 
works for reclaiming and draining laUj^ds, ought to 
be encouraged by the land-settlement rules. The 
Famine Commission calls attention to the alleged 
disinclination of landowners to spend money, 
whether their own or borrowed, on the improvement 
of the land, because they doubt whether **at the 
expiration of a term of settlement they will be 
allowed to enjoy the whole of such an improvement, 
or whether it will form the occasion for the en- 
hancement of their assessment. In the Punjab, it 
is a rule of the revenue system that constructors of • 

L 
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new wells should be protected for twenty years from 
enhancement, on account of the irrigation thus 
provided ; and that repairers of old wells and diggers 
of watercourses should be similarly protected for 
ten years. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
and the Central Provinces, no definite rule appears 
to have been laid down. In Behar and Madras 
rules have bSp issued but have not the force of 
law ; in Bombay alone has an Act been passed.’' 
Lastly, in Bengal, though the landlord is secmred 
by the Permanent Settlement, the cultivator, who 
might, if protected, unde^rtake improvements, is more 
or less at the mercy of the zamindar, land-jobber, 
and indigo-banter. Indeed, where the zamindari 
system prevails, the tenant, except in the North- 
West Provinces, has no right, if ejected for non- 
payment of rent, to any compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements. The Famine Commission 
proposes a rule should be laid down that the assess- 
ment of land irrigated from a permanent well 
should not be liable to enhancement on account of 
the well at any revision of the settlement, provided 
the ^11 is kept in efficient repair. There is reason 
to believe that such a rule, if adhered to, would do 
more to protect India against drought than all the 
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costly canals that have been built in the last twenty 
years. But it must be adhered to, and not practi- 
cally stultified by the imposition of new rates on 
land, or continual changes in license taxes. The 
ilncertainty which has resulted from the financial 
vagaries of the last fifteen years is utterly destruc- 
tive of any spirit of confidence which would lead to 
the outlay of capital on agricultural^lmprovements. 
If the Indian Government cannot inspire the sense 
of security under the present, system of thirty-year 
settlements, it had better give a Permanent Settle- 
ment to the whole of India, nnd give it not, as in 
Bengal, to the landlords only, hat to the cxdtivators 
as well Anglo-Indians often speat of India’s 
peasant proprietors, but they are a mere fiction of 
their imaginations. In no part of India have the 
actual cultivators that security which is implied in 
the idea of peasant proprietorship, though in some 
parts they may have something approaching to it. 
Mr. George’s scheme for the nationalization of the 
land is there to a great extent realized, but as the 
Government is not itself national, and spends a 
large portion of its revenues outside the country, 
and must pay its English debts with unvarying 
punctuality, the interests of the Indian rent-payers 
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are often sacrificed to those of the English rent* 
receivers^ 

The Indian Government, in the face of the 
financial uncertainties caused by loss by exchange, 
naturally wishes to retain the power of applying 
the thumb-screw. But surely a more statesman- 
like method of action would be to cut down the 
system of botrowing for public works, and con- 
sider the best means of encouraging native enter- 
prise. It is this kind of private enterprise, and 
not that of English capitalists, except in non- 
agricultural districts, on, which rest the real hopes 
of India’s progress and prosperity. It is very 
difficult for any bureaucracy, and especially one 
conducted by*British energy, to practise the lesson 
of self-abnegation and humility, especially when its 
presence in India seems to force it to play the part 
of an omniscient and ubiquitous Providence. But 
it is the very benevolence of its governmental 
method that wfll compel it to interfere less than 
it has hitherto done. It has, to a large extent, 
removed the old physical checks on population — 
with the exception of famine, which it aims at 
averting — and it is essential to the expensive prin- 
ciples of Western administration that prudential 
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checks should take the place of physical ones, or, 
at least, that all unproductive outlay, such as that 
on weddings, should be discouraged. In freely 
developed countries, the very struggle with physical 
cliecks produces habits of thrift and prudence. 
But in India it is a foreign government that has 
abolished the physical checks, and the people have 
not thereby gained any higher qualjties which may 
fit them for the new state of things. We stand, 
therefore, face to face with the Malthusian problem 
in its most exaggerated form. The natural increase 
of Indian population is i^ckoned as somewhat in 
excess of one per cent, per annum, or of two 
millions a year, while the area unSer cultivated 
crops is already equal to one acrb per head of 
the population, and, as we have seen, the pressure 
of commercial competition tends to force an ever- 
increasing number on the land. Any action on 
the part of the Indian Government which merely 
aims at providing an increased means of subsist- 
ence, and does not call into existence any self- 
acting checks on population, can only end in 
increasing the difficulties of the situation* The 
more dependent and spiritless the Indian peasantry 
become, the more rapidly and recklessly will they 
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increase up to the margin of subsistence, “and where 
famine now slays its thousands, it will in the future 
slay its tens of thousands. The classes which are 
now well-to-do will get gradually more and more 
impoverished under the pressure of taxation, inf- 
posed in the vain hope of keeping alive the starving 
mass of agricultural labourers, till at last India 
will sink into the condition of a gigantic pauper- 
warren. If this dismal consummation of all our 
benevolent activity is to be avoided, the Indian 
Government must reverse its present principles of 
action. It must cease to, regard its own energy as 
a substitute for the energy of the people. It must 
direct all itS efforts towards encouraging the 

self-help and 'self-restraint of the better class of 

« 

peasantry, by making the most potent and palpable 
appeals to the most ordinary princii)les of self- 
interest. 

It is generally asserted that, unless the natives 
of India change their marriage customs, nothing 
can be directly done by the Government to 
encourage prudence. But it is forgotten that 
these marriage customs, though sanctioned by 
religion, have taken their rise in social reasons, 
and if tho latter conditions are changed, the re- 
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ligious sanction may also be modified.* In his very 
interesting volume of essays, entitled, “Asiatic 
Studies,*' Sir Alfred Lyall, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, has pointed 
out the very elastic nature of pHmitive religion. 
Under the Hindu system, novel social practices 
are continually being introduced, on the plea that 
“it is the god’s good pleasure to ordain and 
sanction these practices ; but it wilf almost always 
bo found that they are really founded upon some 
selfish material interests, and are not, as they are 
usually supposed to be, merely whimsical super- 
stitions as to what will pleftso the gods, or as to 
what is right and proper. Perhaps the best 
example of a selfish device, obtaining vogue under 
the cloak of a necessary rite, is alforded by the 
famous practice of a widow becoming mti, or 
burning herself alive with her dead husband, which 
is undoubtedly, as Sir Henry Maine has pointed 


* Although the proportion of married to unmarried persons is 
much higher in India than in England, yet English marriages arc 
far more prolific than Indian. Thus, according to the last census 
returns of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the avemge 
number of qbildren for every 100 wives between 20 and 40 is 30.22, 
and between 15 and 55, 20*11 ; while in England it is 35*87 and 
22*35 respectively. 
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out, connected with the desire of the '•husband’s 
family to get rid of her right, if she is childless, to 
a tenancy for life upon her husband’s land.” 

Many other instances, especially those of medical 
treatment, are mentioned as receiving a theological 
interpretation, although they are based on the 
simplest physical processes. In the same way, 
many other practices, ascertained empirically to be 
fit and expedient, have become in course of time so 
overgrown and concealed by the religious observance 
in which they were originally wrapped up, that it 
is now very difficult to extract the original kernel 
of utility, and one oniy hits upon it by accident, 
when, in trying to abolish what looks like a 
ridiculous and« useless superstition, the real object 
and reason aVe disinterred, and sometimes prove 
worth knowing. Thus the rule of burying Hindus, 
who die by small-pox or cholera, is ordinarily 
expounded by priests to be imperative, because the 
outward signs and symptoms of ^ those diseases 
mark the actual presence jof divinity ; the small- 
pox is not the god’s handiwork, but the god itself 
manifest. But there is also some ground for con- 
cluding that the process of burying has b8en found 
more wholesome against contagion than that of the 
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hurried and ill-managed creniation which prevails 
during a fatal epidemic.’* Similarly, Sir Henry 
Maine has recently pointed out that the religious 
necessity, under the Hindu system, of having a son 
to* perform the funeral rites, is intimately connected 
with the old social necessity of keeping up the 
village community. When each village, with the 
portion of land which it had conquered or cleared 
for itself, formed a little state, and the waste of 
human life by war, famine, and disease was very 
great, the instinct of self-preservation brought all 
the pressure of social custqps and religious sanc- 
tions to bear on the duty of keeping up the popula- 
tion. The sentiment of the Jewish ‘Psalmist is 
especially appropriate to the state of war ; V Lo, 
children and the fruit of the womb are an heritage 
and gift that cometh' of the Lord. Like as the 
arrows in the hand of the giant, even so are the 
young children. Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them : they shall not be ashamed when 
they speak with their enemies in the gate.” But 
now that the state of peace has in India succeeded 
to the state of war, and the density, not the paucity, 
of the popiflation constitutes the true difficulty, it 
is the duty of the Government to encourage a point 
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of view more suited to the present condition ■ of 
things. This can only be done by securing to the 
agricultural classes the fruits of their labour and 
abstinence. The construction of wells and tanks, 
and the planting of trees, has been from time 
immemorial regarded as a public benefaction, but 
the Indian Government directly discourages this 
excellent practice, by applying local funds to the 
construction of railways and canals which in many 
cases are of very doubtful utility. It thereby not 
only takes away any motive for individual energy 
or charity, but it destroys that one form of collec- 
tive activity which is indigenous to India, namely, 
that of projecting the soil against the common 
enemy, droilght. Wherever one goes throughout 

t 

the whole length and breadth of India, whether to 
Eajputana, with its semi- tribal, semi-feudal organi- 
zation ; or to the Punjab, with its joint village com- 
munities; or to Madras and Bombay, with their 
looser village organization ; or to the almost bar- 
barous tribes of the Central Provinces ;-:the same 
system is to be found working, where it has not 
been thrown out of order by the interference of the 
Public Works Department, namely, *the annual 
enrolment of the community for the repair of the 
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old irrigation works, and, if necessary, for the con- 
struction of new ones. In some parts there is a 
religious ceremony called the ‘‘wedding of the 
tanks,” and large sums of money are spent in 
feeding and feeing the Brahmins, and though 
there may be a good deal of money expended un- 
productively on this religious jollification, yet it is 
better laid out, in the long run, on the fruitful 
marriage of a tank than on the barren follies of a 
canal. To enlist the religious sentiments of the 
people on the side of social utilities ought to be 
the great aim of the Britislj regime, for the collec- 
tive superstitions of the masses are likely to prove 
of more efficacy than the coercive philalitbrophy of 
the Public Works Department. Mr.* Caird was 
evidently much impressed by the absurdity of 
instituting an expensive* engineering establish- 

* I will take one instance, given in the] Indian Gazetteer. In 
Mysore, during the period 1831-56, before the institution of tl)e 
Public Works Department, the expenditure was as follows:— 
£325,000 on irrigation works, £287,500 on roads, and £60,000 on 
public buildings. Since its institution during 1856-76, £528,017, 
£967,491, and £291,995 were spent on these works respectively ; 
and the tank system got out of repair I And now railways are to 
supersede som^of the roads. BIr. R. Elliot, the well-known Mysore 
planter, in a book published some time ago, distinctly prophesied 
a famine, if the resources of the country were drained for ex- 
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ment to do for the natives what they could easily 
do for themselves. The whole of the arable land 
of Egypt,** he writes, is dependent on the waters 
of the Nile for moisture, as there is no rain. The 
work of keeping the irrigation canals and thfeir 
banks in repair far exceeds in proportion anything 
that is done in India by the Public Works Depart- 
ment ; but it^is done by the people themselves, on 
a system not unlike ours in the fens and flat dis- 
tricts, ratione tenurw. Each year a calculation is 
made of the labour required, and a fourth or a 
third, as may be necy^ssary, is levied from the 
labour power of each village. The individuals 
change froru time to time with one another, but 

one-fourth at least of the adult male population is 

« 

thus taken for the public works for six months of 
the year on an average, who receive no wages, and 
find their own food. This is a tax on the land 
equal to one-eighth of its agricultmral labour, which 
valued in money would be equivalent to one-fifth of 
the Government land revenues, and is regarded as 
an insurance premium for the indispensable protec- 
tion thus afforded to the agricultural land of the 

travagant public works. We bave seen above how the famine was 
caused. See Appendix B. 
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country. And I think it is very probable that in 
earlier times in India the old irrigation was main- 
tained by the people themselves on a somewhat 
similar system, which might, with great public 
advantage and economy, be to a large extent reverted 
to.” In our short-sighted benevolence, we abolished 
in most parts the cowk, on the ground that forced 
labour was not to be countenanced by a nation 
which had spent millions in putting down the slave 
trade, and boasted itself to be the apostle of freedom 
all over the world. Moreover, the very word oonec 
suggested that decayed remgant of feudalism which 
helped to bring about the ‘French Eevolution, 
instead of a national aimy system such as might 
be seen in Prussia. * 

0 

What the Government has now to do is to retrace 
its steps, to breathe fresh life into the old village 
system by giving over to local bodies the control of 
local affairs. By this means the co-operating aid 
of the people will be enlisted on the side of the 
Government, and the fatal tendency of the peasantry 
to rely on the efforts of others rather than their 
own will be materially checked. To prevent op- 
pression, and to apply the suitalble stimulus, the 
supenasion of the district officer will no doubt in 
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most cases be found necessary, but, except in cases 
where the requisite engineering knowledge and skill 
are not forthcoming, the English public works 
officer ought to be conspicuously absent. 

Having done its best in years of plenty to Ac- 
custom the peasantry to collective action and 
individual enterprise, the Indian Government ought, 
in seasons famine, to aim at encouraging a 
village 'relief system by which aimless wandering 
might be prevented, and overcrowded Government 
relief works might be discontinued. The Famine 

Commissioners write ;r Native society is justly 

« 

famous for its charity. It is owing to the profound 

< 

sense which is felt by all classes of the religious 
duty of suc^couring, according to their means, the 
indigent and helpless who have claims on them 
as members of the family, the caste, or the town 
and village, that in ordinary times no State 
measures of relief are needed.” But in time of 
famine such charity cannot be practised, if the 
Government, by the rigorous exaction of the land 
tax, not only deprives the wealthier classes of their 
power to help the poorer, but actually cripples them 
for the future by forcing them to borrow of the 
money-lenders. The Famine Commissioners dis- 
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tinctly advise the Government to relax the 
demand for land revenue at a time of widespread 
loss of harvest, suspending it freely in proportion 
to the degree of that loss, on condition that a pro- 
pdlrtionate relief is given to tenants and others who 
have subordinate rights in the land.” This pro- 
posal has been m’ged for some time past by more 
than one district officer,* and the Indian Govern- 
ment professes to have always acted on this prin- 
ciple, but any one who reads the official reports of 
the last famine is well aware that very great suffer- 
ing was inflicted by the ^on-observance of this 
principle. In fact, one of the most notable features 
of the revenue system, as now administered, con- 
sists in its over-increasing strictness. * J will take, 
as an illustration, the famines of 1837-88 and 
1877-78, both of which affected the North-West 
Provinces. In the first case, we are told “ remis- 
sions and suspensions of revenue were freely 

* If any one wishes for full information on the working of the 
land revenue system, he cannot do better than read “ Our Land 
Bevenue Policy in Northern India,” by C. J. Connell, Bengal Civil 
Service, 1876: Thacker, Spink & Co. This book was written at 
the time of the last thirty years’ settlement, the writer being 
himself engage in the settlement work. Some relief has recently 
been given to the heavily taxed landowners of the North-Western 
provinces by the remission of the Fatwari cess, £316,000. 
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granted, the remissions amounting to nearly half 
the land revenue demand in the affected tract ; ’* 
but in the second, though a quarter of the land 
revenue was suspended at the end of 1877, arrears 
were collected so rapidly in the spring of 1878, that 
the landowning classes were forced to sell and mort- 
gage their property.* The famine was not really 

• For further fe^ta on this point I must refer to “ Discontent and 
Danger in India,** pp. 34-36 and 134-138. The Indian Govern- 
ment has lately issued a number of resolutions to the revenue 
authorities of Northern and Central India, giving them greater 
discretion. It is to be hoped that financial necessities mil not 
stultify these measures. Loss by exchange is reckoned at £3,115,600 
for the year 1882-83, an^ af £3,548,000 for tho year 1883-84. 
About one-third of this is due to productive public works re- 
mittances, and fhe rest to remittances for the ordinary public debt 
and administration. It is generally admitted that each addition 
to the capital, borrowed in England tends, in the long run, to 
increase the loss by exchange, though momentary relief may be 
obtained. Thus the large loans raised for railways have 
materially affected tho whole of the home remittances, so that 
without them tho loss by exchange would be lessened by a much 
larger sum than that which is directly due to these loans. “Tho 
direct cause of this loss was shown by Mr. Goschen’s Silver Com- 
mittee of 1876, to be due to the gradual increase in the homo 
charges, but more to the absence of a set-off to the Secretary 
of State’s drafts on India, which setK>ff had, up to about 1872, been 
supplied during a series of years by capital of the Guaranteed 
Bailway Companies paid into the India Office Treasury. Tho 
influence of Council Bills, in keeping down the iflarket price of 
silver, is fhr more weighty and persistent than is the effect of t^e 
recently increased production of silver.” Mr. Martin IVeod, from 
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over till after the autumn harvest of 1878, so that 
the indulgence shown by the Government was very 
small indeed. As we have seen, 1,250,000 died during 
the famine ; and next year another 1,000,000 died of 
fever, the fatal nature of which was largely due to 
insufficient food. Nothing is known with exactness 
as to the mortality of the year 1837, but it was 
calculated by Colonel Baird Smith, long after, at 
about 800,000. Other instances might-be adduced to 
show that the Indian Government does not act up to 
its professions on this point. The fact is, that the 
home remittances which nyist be punctually paid 
have reached such a heavy sum, especially since 
they have led to the item of “loss by exchange,’’ 
that the Government is compelled to play the part 
of a remorseless Shylock, and exact its full pound 
of flesh, even though it drains the very life-blood of 
India’s social system. 

It is a notorious fact, that in the famine of 
1877-78 the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 

whose pamphlet, “Indian Public Works Finance,” the above 
extracts are made, advocates a return to raising loans in England 
for productive public works, but the whole of his argument is based 
on the assumption that the works already made are remunerative. 
In the Financill Statement of March, 1881, Major Boring said, 
“ can never feel any certainty of the sum to which the item 
^ I^oss by exchange * may not amount.” 

M 
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West Provinces, in spite of all protests, received 
peremptory orders from Simla to collect the land 
revenue. The financial exigencies of the moment 
were declared to be paramount, and the Viceroy 
of the time being— as is always likely to be the case 
with such ephemeral personages — had to act with 
an eye to immediate necessities. But, as the 
Famine Commissioners clearly see, the only hope- 
ful method of solving the famine problem is through 
the village organization. Charitable landowners, 
if leniently dealt with by the revenue oflicials, will 
no doubt bo able to gjye a large amount of help, 
but their efforts may require supplementing by the 
State. In most parts of India,” we are told, 
** some village organization exists, which offers a 
ready and natural, though still imperfect, machinery 
for coping with famine, and it is of special im- 
portance that whatever is possible should be 
done towards improving and strengthening this 
machinery where it is present, so that it may 
become more thoroughly efficient for the purposes 
of village relief. For the future progress of the 
country, the encouragement of the principle of local 
eelf-govemment, by which business t)f all kinds 
should be more and more left to local direction, is 
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of much moment, and nowhere more so than in 
dealing with the relief of local distress ; and how- 
ever great be the difficulties in the way of its early 
practical realization, it will be well never to lose 
the opportunity of taking any steps that may lead 
towards it.” Mr. Caird considered the decadence 
of the village system to be at the root of many of 
the evils from which India is suffering : — ‘‘ By our 
centralizing system we have drifted away from the 
patriarchal method of rule common in the East, 
where the populations are agricultural and dense, 
under which the manageijient of the people is left 
to their natural leaders, t^e headmen of the 
villages, hereditary or elected by the people, who 
are recognized by the community, apd who ad- 
minister justice and preserve order, and are re- 
sponsible for the public revenue. We have 
superseded this by discrediting the headmen, and, 
in Madras and Bombay, by an attempt to bring 
millions of small holders into direct contact with 
the Government through native officials of a low 
type (for the higher officers, so few in number, 
rarely have time to see them), and with a theory 
that our European officers, so few in number, will 
be able personally to supervise the arrangement, 
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which is physically impossible. The headmen, no 
longer recognized or treated as leaders, and seldom 
communicated with, except through the lower 
class of native officials (who are said to be apt 
to take advantage of their position to extort bribes), 
become distrustful of us, and are distrusted by us. 
I rarely met a civilian in India who did not speak 
of the headme^n with distrust. The British mer- 
chants who carry on their great business in India 
make no similar complaints of the native mer- 
chants, whom they find honest and upright.* Our 

♦ This is frankly admitted b|» British officers ^ ho have lived in 
sympathetic contact with the people. Thus Mr. W. C. Benett, 
now Head of th§ Agricultural Department of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, writ^, in his introduction to the Gazetteer 
of Oudh, a typica’l Hindoo province: “Trade transactions involving 
enormous sumef are carried through with a want of precaution 
which we should consider idiotic, but which is justified by the 
rarity of breaches of faith. In a country where writing is an art 
as common as it is with us, large debts are contracted every day on 
nothing but the verbal security of the borrowers, and if there may 
be occasional repudiation in our courts, the fact that that security is 
still considered sufficient is ample proof that the debts lire honour- 
ably acknowledged among the parties themselves. In such cases 
limitation is never thought of, and families who have emerged from 
poverty will discharge debts contracted by their ancestors a century 
back, of which no other record exists but an entry in the money- 
lender’s private ledger. Their whole social system postulates an 
exceptional integrity, and would collapse at once if any suspicion 
of dishonesty attached itself to the decisions of the caste 
panchayats. This point is worth insisting on, as on it depends the 
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officers do not know the natives as they used to 
do when our Government was less centralized, and 
they are every year becoming more strange to the 
people by the increase of modern judicial duties, 
and the frequent changes from locality to locality.” 
To this charge the Indian Government replies, It 
is hardly correct to say that the British Govern- 
ment has effaced the village or coiymunal system. 
That system had disappeared from Bengal, if it 
ever existed there, long before the British conquest. 
It flourishes still in Northern India, and some of 
its more important charsicteristics are still in full 
vigour among the peasant proprietors (ryots) of 
Western and Southern Indict. But, after all, the 
village is a primitive social organisnj,'’ and, as is 
frankly confessed in this despatch, the reign of 
peace and law, and the commercial development 
of the country tend to break it up. Anyhow, 
whether the blame lies with the violence of the 
Mussulman tax-gatherer and the Mahratta horse- 
man, or with the benevolence of the British ad- 
ministrator and progressist, it is admitted that over 

whole of they fortune as a self-governing nation, and though much 
has occurred to impair their character in this respect, it would be 
unsafe to deny them, at any rate, the capacity for the first of 
political virtues.” 
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a great part of India the one naturally evolved 
form of organization has been gradually losing its 
vitality. What has taken its place ? The symbol 
of Western civilization, the home of commercial 
activity, the battle-held of capital and labour — the 
municipality* ** Before our own eyes,” writes Mr. 
Hunter, in his enthusiastic eulogy on the in- 
dustrial era, see the self-government, which 
the primitive village communities had ceased to 
give, developing into a higher form of self-govern- 
ment under municipal institutions. At this moment 
there are nearly one thousand municipalities in 

India, with a municipal population exceeding four- 

( 

teen millions, and raising among themselves for 
local purposes a revenue close on two millions 
sterling. There are also in some of the provinces 
district boards and rural unjons, which do for 
the country what the municipalities do for the 
towns. The Indian races are visibly passing from 
the village into the municipal stage of social 
organization ; and the first lessons in local govern- 
ment are being learned by fourteen millions of 
native citizens.” All this must sound very fine 
in the ears of Manchester and Birmingham, with 
their bran-new municipal government ; but is not 
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Mr. Hunter somewhat presuming on the ignorance 

of the British public? It may be true that we 

have called into life a thousand municipalities as 

commercial centres ; but on how many of the nearly 

h*alf-million village communities, the agricultural 

centres scattered all over India, have we passed a 

sentence of death ? The native population is 

becoming more and more engaged in agriculture ; 
... ^ 

IS it losing the capacity for joint action ? Is it 

invisibly passing into a stage below that of the 

village, that of competitive animalism ? Calcutta, 

Bombay, Cawnpore, and^Kurrachee may fill an 

Englishman’s heart with prMe ; but are the toiling 

millions up country the better, physically and 

morally, for the existence of great tfading marts ? 

“ After a minute comparison,'’ writes Mr. Hunter, 

“ of rural India at present with the facts disclosed 

in the manuscript records, I am compelled to the 

conclusion l^hat throughout large tracts the struggle 

for life is harder than it was when the country 

passed into our hands.” And as a result of this 

intensified struggle for existence, the old morale of 

the villagers is sadly deteriorating. The pressure 

of populaliion on the soil necessarily decreases the 

surplus left over for rent and revenue purposes, and 
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the necessity for protecting the tenant against the 
rack-rents of the landlord^ and the landlord against 
the defalcations of the tenant, and both against the 
rapacity of .the usurer, entails continually fresh 
legislation, with its inevitable attendants of hti- 
gation ajid lying. British Courts and Codes, with 
all their costly apparatus, which can alone keep the 
peace between the now bitterly contending parties, 
have gradually superseded the cheap justice of the 
old arbitration courts of the village commune.* 

The combined action of all these powerful 
forces cannot but disint^rate the village organism 
into a mere concourse* of social atoms. This new 

change is euphemistically called the development of 

• 

* “ In India,” , writes Sir J. Caird, in a letter to the Tmw, Nov, 
27, 1872, “much of the business of the local courts is to aid in 
collecting the debts of the money-lenders. The cost of this is 
repaid by fees exacted by the State, amounting to about twenty 
per cent, of the value in dispute paid by the losing party, who is, 
as a rule, the impoverished cultivator. These fees, bringing in a 
public revenue of £2,000,000, add ten per cent, to the burden of the 
land revenue; and if we assume that as much as one-fourth in 
number of the landowners, and those the poorest, are always before 
the courts, the fees operate as an addition of forty per cent, to the 
land revenue, paid by those unfortunate litigants, as they fall 
chiefly on them. This is a blot which should as early as possible 
be met by a large reduction in the scale of fees.'’ eFor further 
evidence on this head, 1 must refer to “ Discontent and Danger in 
India,” pages 53-68 and 127-128 
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the sense of individual rights, and is regarded as 
an advance in civilization, and will, we are assured, 
lead to the supersession of the old village system by 
local and district boards, and municipalities of the 
Western type. No doubt such organizations, if they 
do lead to increased taxation, may )ielp to 
revive local life in agricultural districts ; but, after 
all, for the toiling masses the village must remain 
the only possible centre of co-operative life. In 
Western countries, after many centuries of change, 
the village has been superseded by wider societies 
as the inspirers of public §pirit, and the growth of 
individualism has been balanced by the sense pf 
duty to the community ; but h Indfa the village 
still includes all that we mean by the ferms church, 
community, and country. In its life the higher 
phases of Hindoo existence have been developed ; 
beside its watering-places and beneath the shade 
of its trees, the prophets and poets, the artists and 
architects, the weavers and the workmen of all 
kinds, have expressed in their words and work the 
joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears, of their 
souls. If the life of the village* is destroyed, 

f 

* For description of Indian village system, as given by Mr. 
B. H. Baden-Powell, Bengal Civil Service, see Appendix 0. 
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Indian society is in a state of spiiitual dissolution, 
and is only held together by the external force of 
an omnipotent Government, which protects the 
individual rights it has itself bestowed, but paralyzes 
the sense of social obligations which have be^n 
handed down from the past, and crushes the 
creative powers of the present* Surely the plain- 
tive appeals of invisible spirits must ring sometimes 
in the ears of the Indian Government and of the 
English Parliament, that, like Faust in his passion 
of speculative radicalism, have cursed the practical 

conservatism of immemorial custom : — 

« 

« Weh! wehl 

t 

Du hast eie zerstori, 

Die scbone Welt, 

«Mit m’achtiger Faust ; 

Sio sturzt, sie zerfallt ! 

Fin Halb-gott hat sie zerschlagen ! 

Wir tragen 

Die Triimmem ins Kiohts hiniiber 

Und Klagen 

Ueber die Verlorne Sohone. 

Machtiger 

Der Erden-sbhne, 

Prachtiger 

Baue sie wieder 

In deinem Busen baue sie auf ! ** 
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Thk following extracts are taken from official and semi- 
official publications. F. C. = Famine Commission’s 
various Blue-books; C. D. = a memorandum by Mr. 
Caird, called “ Condition of India ; ” and R. C. D. = 
the reply of the Indian Government to the same. 

“The available good land in India is nearly all 
occupied. There are extensive areas of good waste 
land covered with jungle in various j)arts of the 
country, which might be reclaimed and rendered suit- 
able for cultivation ; but for that object capital* must be 
employed, and the people have little to spare. The 
pro’duce of the country, on an average of years, is barely 
sufficient to maintain the present population and make 
a saving for occasional famine. . . . Scarcity deepening 
into famine is thus becoming of more frequent occur- 
rence. , , , There are more people every year to feed 
from land which, in many parts of India, is undergoing 
gmdual deterioration.” — C. D. 

Ini^ebtedness of the Landed Classes. 

“ No subject has been more strongly and frequently 
pressed on our attention than the evil results which 
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spring from the degree to which the landowners are 
sunk in debt, the asserted rapid increase of their in- 
debtedness, and the difficulty they find in extricating 
themselves from such burdens. In some parts of India, 
notably in the four districts of the Bombay Deccan and 
in the Jhansi district, their indebtedness has become *so 
grievous, that the Government has recently been led to 
take special steps for their rescue, and in other parts 
it has at different times intervened to protect special 
classes whose ruin, otherwise unavoidable, it was thought 
necessary, on political grounds, to ward off. 

«#**#* 

“We have found no reason to believe that the agri- 
cultural population of India has, at any known period 
of their history, been generally free from debt, although 
individuals or classes may have fallen into deeper em- 
barrassments hnder the British rule than was common 
under the natiye dynasties which preceded it, 

« • * * * * * 

“We learn, from evidence collected from all partsf 
of India, that about one-third of the landholding class 
are deeply and inextricably in debt, and that at least 
an equal proportion are in debt, though not beyond the 
power of recovering themselves.” 

" * * * ♦ * « 

“The origin of debt among the landed classes is 
traceable to various causes, among which the most 
prominent are the failure of crops from drought,* 

That is to say, if the land tax is rigorously collected, as, for 
instance, in Jhansi, in the famine of 1808, and in the North-Western 
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expenditure on marriage or other ceremonies, general 
thriftlessness, an improvident use of sudden inflations 
of credit, the exactions of an oppressive body of middle- 
men, and administrative errors such as unsuitable 
revenue settlements ; and debt once incurred very 
rapidly grows with exorbitant rates of interest.” — F. C. 


Agriculture. 

“With regard to the ordinary food staples of the 
country, the cereals, pulses, and millfts, it cannot be 
said that any improvement has been effected within the 
last twenty or thirty years in the method of their culti- 
vation or in their outturn of produce. On the contrary, 
as time has gone on, as the ^pressure of population ou 
the soil has increased, as peace has enabled more labour 
to be devoted to agriculture, and as canals have in parts 
provided a more liberal and constant sijpply of water, 
it can hardly be doubted that the temptation*lias been 
'felt to raise more crops off the soil, and to extend 
cultivation to poorer soils which formerly were un- 

Provinoe in the famine of 1877-78. The statements of the regis- 
tration officers showed that some thirty thousand registered sales, 
of the value of thirty-seven lakhs, were the direct result of the 
failure of the crop in the North-Western Province for the latter 
year. Of the effects of this famine Mr. (now Sir) Auckland Colvin, 
late collector of Bijnour, wrote, that “ money had to be borrowed on 
a large scale at a high rate of interest, and much jewellery was 
sold or pawned. A calamity such as that of 1877-78, partial 
though it is, cuts a district ; embarrassments have been renewed or 
created which will never be cleared off.” — See “Diseoutont and 
Panger in India,” pp. 32-3G, and 131-137. 
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remniierative, and that thus to some extent the earlier 
cultivated and better soils have been exhausted, and 
the addition of the poorer ones has lowered the general 
average of production. It is easier to point out these 
'faults than to devise the remedy. The main defects of 
the Indian system of agriculture consist in ploughirfg 
too superficialljr, in not giving enough manure, and in 
the reckless use of water when the cultivator can got 
it with little labour. Of these faults he is generally 
conscious, but they are largely due to his poverty, and 
it is of no avaif to ask him to correct them, as long as 
he is unable to buy and to feed more and stronger 
bullocks, to save his manure, and to resist the tempta- 
tion of getting as much as possible out of the land 
to-day without regard for ^e morrow.** — F. C. 

c 

Clksses that suffer in Famine. 

“ A m^in c*iuse of the disastrous consequences of 
Indian famines, and one of the greatest difficulties in 
the way of providing relief in an effectual shape, is to 
be found in the fact that the great mass of the popula- 
tion directly depends on agriculture, and that there is 
no other industry from which any considerable part of 
the community derives its support. The failure of the 
usual rain thus deprives the labouring class, as a whole, 
not Only of the ordinary*^ supplies of food obtainable at 
prices within their reach, but also of the sole employ- 
ment by which they can earn the means of procuring 
it. The complete remedy for this conditioif of things 
will be found only in the development of industries 
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other than agriculture ” (why have we ruthlessly de- 
stroyed those which existed ?) “ and independent of the 
fluctuations of the seasons. With a population so dense 
as that of India, these considerations are of the greatest . 
weight, and they are rendered still more serious by the 
falct that the numbers who have no other employment 
than agriculture, are in large parts of the country 
greatly in excess of what is really required for the 
thorough cultivation of the land. So far as this is the 
case, the result must be that the part o^ the population 
which is in excess of the requirements of agriculture 
eats up the profits that would otherwise spring from 
the industry of the community. It is not surprising 
that in a country thus situated material progress is 
8low.»»~-F. C, 


Food. 

“ The food of the people is essentially vegetable, and 
consists for the most part, as might be exjtected, of the 
food crops ordinarily raised in the country they in- 
habit, the coarser grains being consumed by the 
poorer classes of population, and the finer and dearer 
kinds by the richer classes. In the Punjab, the North- 
Western Provinces, and Oudh, in Behar and the 
northern part of the Central Provinces, and in Guzerat, 
the poor classes live on the millets grown in the rains, 
and on barley and gram; the richer classes eat prin- 
cipally wheat and rice. In Bengal proper and Orissa, 
and the eastern portion of Central India, rice is the 
principal food — the coarse, early rice being mainly 
taken by the poor ; the finer, late rice by the rich. 
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In the south or Mahratta speaking part of the 
Central Provinces, in Berar, in the Bombay Deccan, 
and the northern part of Madras, the two large 
millets, jowar and bajra, form the principal food of the 
poor, the rich generally living on imported rice and 
wheat. In Mysore the ordinary food is the small 
millet, ragi. In the southern part of Madras and the 
western districts of Bombay rice is chiefly consumed, 
though there is also a good deal of millet grown and 
eaten. All cl|bS8es mix pulses with their food, the 
nitrogenous matter which is fonnd in the pulses supply- 
ing an ingredient of which little exists in the cereal 
gprains, and which is necessary for the nutrition of 
persons who rarely eat meat. 

Meat is comparati?ely little eaten by any classes in 
India. Mah^medans, indeed, for the most part, make 
it a regular article of their diet, but in small quantities, 
to supplement the main vegetable elements of their food. 
The meat they eat is generally that of sheep and goats, 
less often beef or fowl. The lower classes of Hindus 
have no scruples in eating meat other than the flesh of 
homed cattle, and their abstinence is largely due to 
their inability to buy so expensive a luxury.” — P. C. 

“ About 80 per cent, of the natives are permitted by 
their caste rules to eat this kind of food (fish), practically 
the only animal food available to the Indian husband- 
man. The price of fish has doubled, and for a time the 
fishing castes prospered greatly. In time, however, the 
enormously increased consumption began to tell. . . • 
In 1871, returns collected from all India disclosed an 



alarming decrease in this important source of food. 
Almost everywhere the yield has ceased to be eqnal to 
the demand. In some parts, the fishing castes had so 
exhausted the waters that many of them had to give up 
their hereditary trade and become tillers of the soil. In 
others, the people were eating frogs instead of fish, cook- 
ing them in the same way, and distinguishing between 
the comparative delicacy of the * solitary,’ ‘ green,’ and 
spangled species.” — “ England’s Work in India,” by W. 
W. Hunter, pp. 63, 64. 


Cattle. 

The Indian climates, varying as these do, appear to 
be specially favourable to cattle. Every one who ban 
kept cattle here knows that, if njoderately fed and given 
plenty of work, and kept away from contagion, they 
never seem to be sick or sorry, but work on hardy and 
healthy from youth to extreme old age. They^re very 
prolific, too. If our poor beasts only had reasonably fair 
play, the whole empire would swarm with cattle, and 
cattle able to work the heaviest ploughs, and, in soils 
and situations where this was necessary or desirable, to 
plough as deep as you like. 

“But what can be expected under existing condi-’ 
tions ? Annually a rigid Lent, too often merging into 
actual starvation, followed by a sudden gorging with 
unwholesome food. The people are keenly alive to the 
dangers of juch alterations, and labour hard to prevent 
the latter, or they would not keep a single head alive ; 
hut, despite all their care, their losses are enormous. 
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In bad years whole provinces are devastated. But a few 
years ago more than half the cattle in Oudh were lost 
during two successive bad seasons.” — A. 0. Hume. 

“ The pasture grounds of the villages have to a large 
extent been brought under the plough, and the cattle 
in many districts have degenerated from insufficient 
food. The same number of oxen can no longer put the 
same amount of work into the soil. . . . While, there- 
fore, the husbandman has now to wring a subsistence 
out of inferior kinds which he would not have touched 
a hundred years ago, the good lands have deteriorated 
for want of manure and from want of rest, and the 
cattle have degenerated from lack of pasture. This sad 
description does not apply to all India, but it represents 
the state of things in large and increasing areas where 
the population has outgrown the food-producing powers 
of the land.” — W. W. Hunter. 

“ Th^ working cattle are almost entirely stall-fed, the 
stalks of the rain crops and the straw of the spring 
crops being entirely utilized for this purpose. The 
stalk of the jowar, bajra, maize, and other great millets 
furnish an immense weight of fodder to the acre. These 
crops are sometimes grown for fodder only, and are cut 
before the seed ripens. Green fodder crops are un- 
common, and if they are not more generally sown, it is 
probable that they are not as paying as the crops now 
raised at the same time. It is undeniable that in the 
dry parts of India cattle, if not driven away to distant 
highland pastures, suffer much during the three hot 
months of summer before new forage springs up on the 
first fall of rain. Our Agricultural Department in the 
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North-Western Provinces has for some time past given 
attention to this subject, and has succeeded in greatly 
extending the growth of lucerne grass, and other foreign 
fodder plants. We will shortly consider whether the 
further extension of green fodder on canal-irrigated land 
might not be promoted by reducing the water-rent on 
fields put down with green food fodder crops.” — 

R. C. D. 

Fuel and Manure. 

The cattle dung is almost universall|r collected and 
dried for use as fuel. Even if the ashes are thrown 
upon the land, the straw part, so useful for retaining 
moisture, is lost. The gradual reclamation of jungle, 
owing to the pressure of population on the land, is 
abolishing the old fuel. ^‘Many careful observers 
believe,” writes Dr. Hunter, “ that the clejjrance and cul- 
tivation of the jungles have been carried to such an excess 
in some parts of India as to seriously alt*er thef climate. 
For forests, and the undergrowth which they foster, not 
only husband the rainfall, but they appear to attract it. 
A hill covered with forest is a reservoir of moisture ; the 
same hill, stripped of its woods, becomes hard, arid 
ground, down whose bare surface the tropical rains rush 
off in destructive torrents, instead of sinking into the 
subsoil, or being stored up in the vegetation.” In the 
Gazetteer of India, under the heading of Coorg, it is 
noticed that the coffee-planters have in that part been 
guilty of ruthless destruction of the forests. The rail- 
ways have also helped — they consumed 164,318 tons of 
wood for fuel in 1881-82— and now a costly Forest 
Department is required. 
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Coal. 

As far as I can discover, coal is onij nsed for the rail- 
ways and factories ; it is too expensive for the peasantry. 
As a rule, coal-beds are only found in certain parts south 
of the Granges and north of the Godaveri. Iron manu*- 
factures have hitherto failed, owing to the large per- 
centage of ash in the coal. Native iron industries 
are said to be languishing under English competition, 
though it is admitted that the native method of smelting 
iron is better ttan that tried by English companies. 
See Gazetteer of India^ passim. 

Population, etc. 

“ In the country imme^iAely under British rule there 
are, on the average, 211 persons to the square mile ; if 
the feudatory states be included, the average is 165 to 
the square mi!e. In order of density the provinces 
stand thus : 


Oudh 

468 

Bengal 

397 

North-Webtern Provinces 

378 

Madras 

226 

Mysore 

187 

Punjab 

173 

Bombay 

131 

Berar 

129 

Ajmir 

119 

Assam 

99 

Central Provinces 

T 91 

Ooorg .... 

84 

British Burma 

31 
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“ The average, in the case of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces, is brought down by the large area 
of mountainous and thinly peopled hill-country. In 
the Punjab, the large desert tracts produce a like result. 

“ In Bengal there are seventeen districts in which the 
j/bpulation is over five hundred to the square mile, 
thirteeen in the North Western Provinces, seven in 
Oudh, three in the Punjab, one in Madras, and one in 
Bombay. 

“ The great preponderance of this population is rural ; 
in Bengal, North-Western Provinces, and Oudh, ninety- 
three per cent, of the inhabitants live in villages, and 
only seven per cent, in towns containing over five 
thousand people. 

“ The thirty-seven millioni of houses occupied by the 
people of British India are grouped into 493,444 town- 
ships or villages, giving an average of ^14 people to 
a house, 75 houses, and 386 persons to atvillagjs. 

“The following table is an estimate 6f the propor- 
tions into which the adult male population is divided 
as regards employment : — 



Per cent. 

Estimated 
number of 
adult males. 

Professional, including Government service ... 

3-6 

2,2.32,000 

Domestic 

6*2 

3,844,000 

Agricultural 

56-2 

34,844,000 

Oommeroial 

5-2 

3,224,000 

Industrial 

131 

8,122,000 

Labourers 

12*3 

7,026,000 

Independent and non-productive 

34 

2,108,000 


100* 

62,000,000 
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“ Of the 2,232,000 classed as professional, about one 
million are employed under public authority, and include 

223.000 police and village watchmen, and 671,000 
municipal, local, and village officials. About another 
million are employed in private professions : 629,000 are 
recorded as being engaged in religious or charitabfe 
duties; 139,000 in literature, science, and education; 

218.000 in the fine arts. 

“ Thirty-four and three quarters millions, or 66*2 per 
cent., are returned as agricultural. As to this, it must 
be remembered Aat — 

“ (1) The agricultural population is not restricted to 
adult males, large numbers of women and children being 
engaged in agriculture. 

“ (2) Many artisans and professionals, besides their 
trade, own and cultivate land, and Inust be added to 
the population* that lives on the soil, as must also the 
greater part ofdbhe labouring population. 

“It is probable that ninety per cent, of the rural 
population, or rather more than eighty per cent, of 
the total population, is closely connected with the 
land. 

“ The commercial class is returned as numbering 
nearly three and a quarter millions of adult males. Of 
these nearly two and a half millions are engaged in 
trade, mainly as general merchants and shopkeepers, 
and a quarter of a million are bankers and money- 
lenders. The rest, in number about one million, are 
carriers, such as boatmen, cartmen, bearers of palanquins, 
or porters ; and 396,000 are connected with navigation. 
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their numbers being largely recruited from the boatmen 
who ply on the rivers of Bengal. 

-^‘The industrial and artisan class numbers eight 
millions. Its most important divisions are the class 
engaged in making fabrics and articles of dress, number- 
ing three and a quarter millions; and the workers 
in metals, minerals, etc., including potters, number 
1,373,000. These two classes, weavers and potters, are 
conspicuous among the classes upon whom famine 
presses most heavily. 

“ Most important of all, however, for* the purposes of 
famine relief administration, is the class of labourers, 
numbering over seven and a half millions, the great 
majority of whom are agricultural labourers ; of these 
two and a half are in Benga>, two millions in Madras, 
one and a half millions in the North-Western Provinces. 
The list is concluded with a class of “ non-productive ” 
persons, amongst whom a million “ beggans and paupers 
may be taken as representing the numlter of persons 
dependent in ordinary times on the charity of the public. 
Thus the classes most liable to suffer from famine, the 
labourers, beggars, weavers, and potters, amount in 
number to about thirteen millions of adult males, or a 
population of nearly forty millions, including women 
and children, or twenty per cent, of the total population 
of British India.” — F. C. 

Waste Lands. 

“ On the whole, then, it may be said that there are 
considerable parts of India, such as the Bardw^n and 
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Patna divisions of Bengal, the Benares division, and 
the lower and middle Doab in the North-Western 
Provinces, with parts of Rohilkhand and Oudh, and two 
or three of the most populous districts in the Punjab, 
in which the population is so dense that it presses closely 
on the means of subsistence ; and here, unless the ezis^l- 
ing system of agriculture is improved as to yield a 
larger produce per acre, there is no room for an increase 
of the population. Excluding these tracts, there is in 
most villages scopa for a slow and gradual extension of 
cultivation by fhe breaking up of uncultivated land, 
and for the more careful cultivation of what is now 
under tillage, and outside the village areas there is an 
immense extent of land which is more or less fit for 
cultivation. But much of it is poor land, and where 
it is not poor, either the climate is feverish or else the 
conditions are* so different from those that prevail in 
the densely pfipulated places from which emigration 
might be d^ired or expected to come, that settlers 
would be alarmed or discouraged. Probably the only 
tracts to which these objections do not apply are the 
desert waste places between the Punjab rivers and along 
the Indus, in which, if irrigation is ever introduced, 
cultivation can be carried on under much the same con- 
ditions as those which prevail in the greater part of 
Upper India. 

In connection with this subject may be noticed the 
extent and locality of unoccupied land available for 
European settlers. It is admitted, as i^lfe fruit of 
general experience, that Europeans cannot actively carry 
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on agricnltnral operations, or bring up families, in the 
plains of India. Suitable sites for such settlers can only 
be found in elevated hill tracts, where the climate is 
cold enough for European constitutions. Even there, 
in the hot season of the year, field labour could hardly 
be undertaken by Englishmen, and such labour is always 
performed by natives of India at the settlements that 
have been formed by Europeans. With few exceptions, 
these settlements are to be found only on the Himalayan 
ranges to the north of the Punjab, the North-Western 
Provinces, and Eastern Bengal, on the mountains border- 
ing the Assam Valley and Cachar, and on the southern 
portion of the Western Ghats, from the Mysore territory 
to Travancore. In the two first-named tracts are situated 
the greater part of the tea-glr^ens of India, and some 
cinchona plantations, and the teas of Kangra, the Dehra 
Dun, Kumaon, Darjeeling, Assam, anS Cachar are 
already widely known. In the last, the begt-known 
parts of which are Coorg, Wynad, OotacaAund, and the 
Pulney Hills, coffee is lai^ely produced, with some tea 
and cinchona, and the same region is now becoming 
more widely known on account of the discovery of 
gold within it.* Much of the land, however, that is 
suitable for cultivation in such localities is either subject 
to private rights, or else has been reserved by Govern- 
ment for purposes of forest conservation, and it would 
be a mistake to suppose that there is any large area 
open to European settlers in which no rights exist, and 
which GovSmment is able to dispose of without inter- 


* N.B.— These miues have recently ceased working. 
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ference with the existing local population, or without 
injury to other interests which it may he important to 
respect.”*—?. C. 


jN'ative States. 

“ Nothing struck me more than the greater liveliness 
and spirit and general evidence of active industry in 
the capitals of native states compared with towns of 
equal populations under our rule. The native gentle- 
men are more iindependent, the upper class in the 
British States having become to some extent gradually 
levelled down and absorbed in the general community. 
The people in the cities are undoubtedly more prosperous 
and happy than ours. !^ch is a centre, where the 
ablest and wealthiest cohgregate ; in which the revenue 
of the State and the great landowners is received ; and 
where all classes of artificers, shopkeepers, artisans, and 

* I may here" point out that European tea-planters have in a 
great many cases received their lands on long leases or du fee- 
i^imple, while ho natives, except in Bengal, have been so favoured. 

Land in Assam, for instance, is granted for tea-planting on easier 
terms than for rice cultivation ” (c./. Despatch of Indian Govern- 
ment, June 8 , 18 d 0 ). And though the planters get roads, bridges, 
and railways made out of public funds, they are always attacking 
the Gk)vernment for non-encouragement. What they really want 
is to have the natives at their mercy, to have no labour-transport 
laws nor rent acts, but to have— as they had for six months in 1860 , 
at the time of the Bengal indigo riots— the power of enforcing 
contracts by a criminal suit with the penalty of imprisonment. 
Though tea-plantations are entirely worked by Eur^ean capital, 
coffee plantations are worked partly by natives and partly by 
Europeans. In fact, coffee was long ago cultivated by the natives. 
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labourers find regular employment, and native art and 
skill are developed and rewarded. The example we 
have afforded of impartial justice, and the equality of 
all men before the law, is taking root in the native 
states where our influence extends, and this is combined 
^ith the presence of governments which determine and 
carry into execution each for itself, as it can afford, the 
public works deemed best for general convenience. It 
is this self-containedness and self-dependence that is 
wanting in our provinces.*’ — C. D. 



APPENDIX B. 

Department of Public Works. 

“ The very cosjlj Department of Public Works, as a 
general office connected with the Viceregal Government, 
should be closed, each province should carry on its 
works as it found most desirable and as its finances 
admitted. Native engineering talent should be culti- 
vated, and full Bcope.gi\[en to it. Of the large body of 
officers employed in the Public Works Department in 
India, nearly four-fifths are English, and the native 
emphySs, are |^enerally kept in the most subordinate 
positions, ifative engineering talent has thus not 
only received little encouragement, but has been kept 
down by the present system. The existence of it is 
undoubted, but the men who would have been found to 
direct, in former times, are gradually disappearieg. 
They were the hereditary leading masons who still in 
native states keep their pre-eminence. Their merit and 
artistic taste have been always fully appreciated by the 
English engineers and contractors, and their special 
skill in irrigation works in 'a country the chief art of 
which for ages has been the economical use of water, is 
fully recognized. This class of men, working in con- 
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juuctioa with the native banker, who manages the 
accounts, might become native contractors, either of 
whole or sections of works, and take the place of the 
more costly European. The elaborate amount of English 
book-keeping and correspondence required by the Public 
^orks Department, for which they were not fit, has 
excluded their practical and useful assistance from 
being taken full advantage of, and has necessitated the 
introduction of an entirely new class of overseer in the 
native of Bengal. If, instead of a Central Department 
attempting to deal with all India, each province was 
left to its own guidance and responsibility, local wants 
would be listened to, local interests and sympathy would 
be aroused, public works would not be prematurely 
urged, and those most urgdhtljr needed would be first 
attended to. The local gentry and heads of villages 
would be called on to take a share in local administra- 
tion, and native engineers and contractors yvould be 
consulted and employed. This would raisS their position 
and admit the development of the talent kept dormant 
under our present arrangements. Not only would the 
State be served by a much less costly instrumentality, 
but there would be gained also that continuity of design 
which is so liable to be broken by the change of European 
engineers, obliged by the climate to seek health at home. 
The costliness of the present system prevents many 
useful wants from being undertaken ; the money goes so 
short a way. A change of this kind would tend to great 
economy, ftnd would bring out as coadjutors with us in 
the administration of India the most ingenious class of 
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native talent, better capable of aiding in the develop- 
ment of the country than even that large body of native 
officials now found so indispensable in the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments.” — C. D. 

Wells. 

“ It was pointed out by Sir Arthur Wellesley, in 1805, 
and continues still to be the fact, that much the largest 
proportion of people in India are fed on grain other 
than rice — Bom%what less than a third on rice. The 
grain is chiefly sown on the higher and dry soils which 
depend on the monsoon rains, and which cannot be 
conveniently reached by river-channel irrigation. Hence 
the great advantge of giving to such lands, wherever 
practicable, the benefit of wells. If each cultivator had 
the power of applying water to one-third of his culti- 
vated land, the country would be secure against drought 
and &bmAie. ^^d, though water is not found in all 
parts within such a depth as would admit of its profit- 
able use, there are districts in most part of India where 
wells might be made with perfect success, and without 
that risk of sickness which so frequently accompanies 
canal irrigation in other localities than deltas. The 
collector of Cuddapah, in Madras (Mr. T. D. Gribble), 
thus describes the value of wells in time of famine : 

* The month was February, 1877, when the famine was 
at its worst. There was not a drop of water in any 
tank or channel, and the whole country wa^ burnt up 
waste. Suddenly I came across a broad valley through 
which the high-road ran, which was, comparatively 
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speaking, a perfect garden of millet and raggi crops. 
The millet was the height of a man, with heavy cobs 
just ready for reaping. These crops were entirely 
raised under wells, and extended for more than five 
miles. When I passed out of this belt to a part of the 
country where there were no wells, the land was a dry, 
arid waste. Similar cultivation was to be seen wherever 
there was a well. During the season of 1876-77, there 
was scarcely an acre of productive cultivation (except 
under a few of the largest river-channels) which was 
not dependent upon a well. Had it not been for the 
comparatively few wells that we have, the famine would 
have been far more intense than it was.’ From what 
I saw there, and in other parts of India, I am able most 
strongly to confirm the recdfnmendation of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Indian Public 
Works, in favour of advances being offered to the culti- 
vator for the extension of wells and riv«r-fed^or deep 
tanks. But the mode of administering sfich advances 
ought to be greatly simplified.” — C. D. 

In spite of the rule laid down in Madras, that no 
additional assessment is charged in respect of wells 
constructed by a cultivator, the collector of Cuddapah 
draws attention to the fact that this rule does not apply 
to wells which “from their locality are supposed to 
derive their supplies from Government tanks and 
channels.” Such wells are chargeable with a higher 
assessment, “even though there is no water in the 
tank. . , , Sometimes, again, a well is dug in land 
commanded by a Government irrigation work, and the 

0 
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water taken to land which the Government work does 
not command, and the land thus irrigated is charged 
with the irrigation assessment. This again operates as 
a discouragement to well-construction” (extract from 
“ Note on Wells in Cuddapah,” by Mr. H. S. Cunning- 
, ham, Appendix V). — F. C. 

Canals. 

As an instance of what the ryots will do in canal 
imgation, under the guidance of an influential district 
officer, I will quSte the following article, which appeared 
in the Pioneer of January 2, 1883 : — 

“District Works. 

“ Saturday, the 2nd jf 'December, was a day memor- 
able in the annals of the Jut of Ferozepore. It then 
dawned uponliis unsophisticated mind that it is really 
possible JFor rates of taxation to permanently decrease, 
and that eve5 a district officer has bowels and will not 
enhance an assessment unnecessarily. It appears that 
on that day the Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepore 
convened the abnoshes (lit. water-drinkers), being the 
recipients of irrigation from the canals of the district, 
for the annual meeting held to audit the accounts of 
those canals for 1882. On this occasion it was settled 
that the hachli or rate to meet the expenses of the 
coming year should be reduced from three annas to 
two and a half annas per acre. This is the third year 
of such annual audit meetings, and the second in which 
such reduction of assessment has been afforded — the 
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rate for 1881 having been fixed at the first of these 
meetings, tentatively at four annas per acre. The first 
reduction had not, however, been fully and thoroughly 
believed in by the people. It would not last, they 
thought, now that a new district ofi&cer was at the 
helm. So we are told that ‘ the abnoshos were agree- 
ably surprised, as there was a rumour afloat among 
•them that the hachli would bo enhanced this year — so 
everybody was delighted with the result, and there was 
general rejoicing over it.* 

“ Clearly there is something nove! about all this, 
which requires explanation for most of our readers. 
Every one knows that there is a great canal in the 
Ferozepore district, and the ceremonies at Rupar are 
etill fresh in our memory. •But evidently the SirhinH 
Canal is not worked for two and a half annas per acre 
irrigated, nor is it likely that the owners of the land 
irrigated will bo asked to audit the y^rly account of 
that work. The Ferozepore canals, of w%ich the audit 
meeting was held at Zira, on the 2nd of December, with 
such eclat (for wo learn that they ‘ had illuminations 
and fireworks and races, and the hachh mela was a 
grand success), has evidently no connection with the 
orthodox irrigation department. There are certainly, 
as many people are aware, systems of irrigation in the 
Punjab which have not been constructed by the Canal 
Department, though now under its management ; which, 
indeed, have, in the thirty years that we have held the 
province, %ardly been added to, though certainly the 
canals themselves have been improved. Such are the 
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canals from the Indus, Chenab, and Sutlej, constructed 
by the native rulers of Mooltan and Dera Ghazi Khan. 
The Ferozepore canals are, however, we are told, not ten 
years old, so they cannot come into this category. 
These canals have, it seems, been constracted by com- 
bination of the people of Ferozepore and the civM 
officers of that district ; the former giving the labour, 
and the latter the direction and impulsion. To most 
civil officers it may appear strange that this sort of 
thing should be possible without an Act, but in fact not 
only was legislaifve sanction not required, but no money 
was asked for. The people of Ferozepore appear to be 
a simple sturdy race, with the instinct of ralianco on 
and obedience to a Hakim. If tho Hakims had con- 
fidence in themselves and hustled these good people into 
exertion for the purpose of bettering themselves, the 
people were willing to trust themselves to tho Hakims 
and to do as these directed. So when it occurred to 
the civil officers that the Sutlej was flowing uselessly 
past Ferozepore and that its waters might as well be 
brought to the parched fields, the people turned out 
obediently to execute the works marked out and allotted 
to them. Tho Sutlej never had been led out of its- 
banks certainly, and they had always heard that some 
saint had said this never should bo done ; but if the 
English Hakims knew better, then well and good. 

** And so in three or four years the existing system of 
canals was executed by the labour of the people. And 
they are cleared and maintained to this htfur by the 
labour of the people. Every year the cubic contents of 
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clearance in each canal are calculated, as is easy to do, * 
‘ benchmarks being fixed in theii* bottoms to show the 
designed bed, and the total is divided by the irrigated 
area in acres of each canal, thus giving a rate of clear- 
ance in cubic feet per acre. This rate multiplied by 
the irrigated acreage of each village gives the quota of 
that village, to which a length of canal containing that 
quota of clearance is accordingly assigned. A date is 
fixed by which clearance is to be completed, and the 
villages ai’e then left to execute their tasks at their con- 
venience. They do it generally with a rush. On some 
convenient day after the autumn harvest the whole 
population of the village proceeds to the spot, and, with 
drums beating, the work of a month is cleared off in 
three days. Or, if the spdl inconveniently distant, 
they give the job on contract to some other village more 
favourable situated. The most onerous part of the 
maintenance of irngation canals is thhs disposed of ; 
but of course there are other matters wtich have to be 
paid for in cash, A competent manager is required ; 
a surveyor’s services are in constant requisition ; super- 
visors are necessary on three hundred miles of canals. 
Moreover, inundation canals frequently require renewal 
of heads. A change in the course of the river leaves 
the head, or cuts it away, or a sandbank masks it. A 
new head has to be made, sometimes three or four miles 
long, and the canal has to be perhaps regraded through- 
out. A competent officer is required to decide on this 
line ; the* surveyor has to level it ; the officer has then 
to design the work, and the surveyor to lay it out. 
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Then the computation has to bo made, a rateable distri- 
bution of the work effected on the villages concerned, 
contracts given out, designs furnished. The works and 
yearly cleart^nce have to be supervised ; moreover, there 
are constantly distributaries required by the zemindars 
which have to be surveyed and designed, and their 
execution by the zemindars looked after. Thus an 
establishment has to be maintained for the canals, and 
the funds have to be provided by the beneficiaries ; for 
of course Government, having no connection with 
such canals, nor deriving any profit from them, will not 
assist them. 

This, then, is the explanation of the ceremony lately 
held at Zira, in Ferozepore. The abnoslies or bene- 
ficiaries of the canals mel^ t8 audit the accounts of tho' 
pay of their em;^loye$ and other expenses incun’ed upon 
necessary works not conveniently to be executed by 
their own, labour, for the year 1882 ; also to provide 
the fnnds for sfmilar expenditure in the ensuing year. 
These arrangements are made in the presence and with 
the approval of the Deputy Commissioner; but the 
management of the inigation is in the hands of a 
special Extra-Assistant Commissioner, lent by Govern- 
ment to the Ferozepore abnoshes for this purpose, and 
paid by them out of the above funds, as are the other 
employes. This system was introduced only in the end 
of 1880, the canals having up to that time been managed 
by the civil ofllcers of the district. So long as those were 
the officers w^o originally took up the schemj this was 
all very well, and it saved expense to the zemindars. 
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But in other hands such a system became unsatisfactory 
and burdensome, and the present one was accordingly 
substituted for it. It works satisfactorily, and there 
can be no doubt that, in this method of constructing 
and managing inundation canals, an important question 
Mas been solved, and that the measure may be developed 
throughout the riverain districts of the province with 
much advantage. This is the view taken by Sir Charles 
Aitchison in a circular directed to the Deputy Commis- 
sioners of all such districts, which will, we trust, ere 
long produce good results. The example of Ferozepore 
has clearly shown what can be done by officers familiar 
with the theory and practice of canal construction and 
management, supported by a manly and willing people. 
To officers not possessing jthe necessary engineering 
knowledge scientific guidance* can bo afforded. That 
part presents no difficulty. What remaiils is to combine 
energy and influence on the part of thp district officer 
with energy and confidence on the side «f the people. 
Where these factors both exist, the result will bo 
assured.” 
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TABLE I. 

Return of the Total Net Expenditure upon all Sorts of 




Other 

Productive Public Works (other 
than capital outlay) exclusive 
of Guaranteed Companies. 

1 

Total 

net 

Years. 

Protective 

Public 

IVorks. 

Public 

Works 
(ordinary) 
of all 

kinds.* 

Irrigation 
and navi- 
gation.f 

State 

rail- 

ways. 

East Indian 
Railway, , 
flrom let 
January, 
1880 (after 
its pur- 
chase by 
the State). 

cha^c 
' upon 

revenue 

of the 

year.* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1873-74 

t 

4,603,300 

349,776 

183,638 


6,136,714 

1874-75 

— 

6,066,826 

6,126,187 

372,121 

239,647 

_ 

6,678,494 

1875-76 



325,372 

312,089 


6,762,648 

1876-77 



4,394.435 

390,766 

113,683 

440,141 

— 

6,225,342 ! 

1877-78 

— 

4,090,395 

637,988 


4,742,066 1 

1878-70 


4,426,980 

4,33|,693* 

135,668t 

681,883 


5,244,521 

3,774,615 

S79-80 

— 


715,203 

- 

1880-81 

V 

— 

1,353,882* 


543,283 


3,408,819 

« 

J 1881-82 *. 4, 

750,000 

j 5,441,050* 

-jJWt 

290,295 

-’1,380,850 

4,934,416 

(Revised Estimate). 

144,200$ 

6,260,300* 

1 

1 

176,236 

- SOUtSO 

5,605,100 

188:^84 

(Budget Estimate). 

1,355,800$ 

6,123,900* 

- 03, m 

150,324 

-1,008, 7Slf 

6,615,000 


* Exclusive of the amount charged in the accounts and estimates for expenditure on 
frontier railways, viz. 

In 18?8-80 £1,334,360 

In 1880-81 3,293,616 

In 1881-82 224,682 

Kevised estimate, 1882-83 281,600 

Budget estimate, 1883-84 ^ 67,500 


£4,201,647 , , 

f Including Interest on the portion of capital outlay on Madras Harbour Works 
charged to the noductive Public Works account. 

J The figures given above for the year 1881-82 will not be found to agree with tliose 
given on page 37, as the former are made up for the financial and the latter lor the calendar 
year. The item of loss by exchange is not reckoned, and the charge for guaranteed ran- 
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Public Works in India, from 1873-74 to 1883-84. 


Productive 
Public 
Works, 
canital ex- 
p2iidltu|p 
(including 

from 1st Hemarks. 

January, 

1880, East 
Indian RalK 
way). 


3,553,307 Interest on capital outlay on Productive Public Works was charged at 4 per 
(«nt. from 1873-74 to 1877-78; at 4^ per cent, faom 1878-79 to 1880-81 
and at 4 per cent. 1881-82, 1882-83, and 1883-84. 

4,249,871 

4,270,629 

3.809,284 

4,791,052 Portion of Land Revenue due to irrigation in Northern India and Bombay 
first credited to Productive Public Works in 1877-78 ; and in Madras in 
1879-80. 

4,381,898 • 

13,095,19211 II Includes £9,576,614 debt incurrel for the purchase of the East Indian 
Railway. a 

9,297,233^ Includes £5,640,728 for outlay incurred in previous years from ordinary 
funds on Productive Public Works, now transferred, viz. 

On irrigation works ... ... ... ... £4,792,017 

On State railways ... ... ... ... 848,711 

• £^640,728 

3,952,031** ** Includes £686,300 debt incurred for discharge of portftn of toe East Indian 
Railway Annuity, and £640,608 for outlay incurred in previous years from 
ordinary funds on Productive Public Works, now transferred, viz. : — 

On irrigation works ... ... ... ... £619,084 

On State railways 21,624 

£640,608 

4,844, 400tt tt Includes £460,000 debt incurred for discharge of portion of the East Indian 
Railway Annuity, and also £1,763,600 debt incurred for the purchase of the 
Madras Irrigation and Canal Company's Works. 

3,820,100^:^ 11 Includes £880,100 savings from previous allotments for State railways, 
£16,000 for Mrt purchase of Madras Irrigation Canal, and £424,000 for 
East Indian Railway. 

S is purposely omitted. It will also be noticed that in the case of the East Indian 
my, there is an annual debt Incurred for discharge of annuities. I do not know whether 
any of the interest on this debt is reckoned with that on the ordinary debt of India, (see 
fable II., note J). Besides the capital expenditure on Productive Public Works from loans, 
the India Qovemmeut spends each year naif the Famine Insurance Fund, or £750,000 on 
“ protective ” works. In the House of Commons debate of May 8th, Lord George Hamilton 
Uimarked of these works that ** he bad looked upon them with great diffidence,'* their title 
meant that “ they were non-productive, and that they had been pressed upon the Govem- 
“^ent by an engineer because the localities did not need them,"— A. K. C. 

5 The short outlay in 1882-83 was owing to the transfer of the Southern Mabratta 
^Iway to a private company. It was proposed to spend £369,800 on this line during 
toe year, instead of which the company has to refund to the Government about £270,000 
lor bast outlay on the railway. The amount thus set free has been re-allotted for outlay 
wring 1883-84, In addition to the fixed allotment of £760,000. 
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TABLE II. 

Budget Accounts op Pboductite Public Works fob Yeau 
1881-82.* 


Beceipts. £ 
State railways ... 2,556,542 


Guaranteed and sub* 
sidized railways ... 3,615,479t 

East India Bailway.. 3,261,857t 
Irrigation and navi# 

gation 865,799 

Madras Irrigation 
Company ... ... 8,834 


l^nd revenue due to 
irrigation 491,220 


10,799,731 

Other irrigalion 
works 131,239 


Expenditure. 

Working and main- 
tenance of State 

railways 1,686,302 

Interest and share of 
profits for guaran- 
teed and subsi- 
dized railways ... 3,678,754 
Ditto for East India 

Bailway l,438,703t. 

Working and main- 
tenance 455,635 

Interest, etc. 50,496 

Interest on debt for 
productive public 
works 1 

(1) Bailways ... 1,594,687^ 

(2) Irrigation . . , 726,386 

Miscellaneous ... 17,952 


9,649,005 


789,933 


* These accounts are made up for tho financial, not the calendar 
year. The rupee is reckoned throughout at 2s. 

t Net traffic receipts. The companies pay for the working 
expenses, etc. 

X See Table -I., note t* This sum does not represent the 
whole charge on the Indian Government for the East India Bail- 
way. In the railway report the yearly charge on the railway is 
said to be £1,631,500 + interest at 4J per cent, on capital advanced 
by the State since the purchase, viz. £1,107,683. Mr. Juland 
Danvers informs me^hat of the interest on debt for State railways 
£434,242 is for the East Indian line. If so, there remains an interest 
charge of £1,160,445 (net charge £290,295) for the State lines 
proper. This is considerably less than the sum £1,3^,360 given 
on page 38, and is not explained by the difference between the 
financial and calendar year. 1 imagine that in the annual report 
interest is ohorged on the capital (nearly £4,000,000) expended on 
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TABLE III. 

According to the latest returns, the Indian railways, 
taken altogether, are said to yield per cent, on the 
capital expended. An analysis of financial results of 
the different railways up to 1881 shows that there are 
only two lines which are beginning to pay their interest 
charges on the loTiole capital expended : — 



Net interest 
charges 
advanced by 
State. 

Total surplus 
profits. Half 
share tq§ 
State. 

Net earn- 
ings in 
1881 on 
borrowed 
capital. 

Year of 
com- 
pletion. 

East India Bailway 
Eastern Bengal ... ... 
Great Indian Peninsula... 
Bombay, Baroda, and Cen> 

tral India 

Sind, Punjab, and Delhi .. 
Oudli and Bohilkund ... 

Madras 

South Indian 

£ 

3,462,679 

330,381 

6,611,096 

t 

3,165,352 1 
6,064,598 
1,663,204 
5,643,207 
1,484,602 

£ 

5,855,427t 

582,317 

1,694,441 

195,379 
3,872 
none * 
none 

none • 

8-85 

9*46 

6*28 

6*55 

2-55 

312 

1-81 

2*72 

• 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1877 

1870 

1874 

1873 

1868 


28,425,119* 

8,331,436 




frontier railways (see note * Table I.), but this is not reckoned in 
the above statement. By this means the State is accredited with 
all the gains of these railways and none of the losses ; the roost 
costly railways are made out to be the oheupest, the fact being that 
they are constructed out of taxation, imposed under the head of 
war charges, famine insurance funds, and other high sounding 
titles. It thus becomes impossible, without minute investigation, 
to say whether any given line pays its way. It is the same with 
irrigation works. 

* The State’s share of profits is, I believe, deducted before 
these figures are made up. 

t The East India Bail way profits since purchase are not included 
(see Table I.). The State railways have no surplus profits. It 
must also bel*poiuted out that the receipts due to war and famine 
have considerably increased the profits of the railways, but the 
State had to pay heavily for both. The Afghan war gave the Sind , 
Punjab, and Delhi railway company a present of £1900. 



APPENDIX C. 

“Indian villages may be grouped into two broad 
classes, which, before I describe their differences, I may 
Jit once characterize for convenience of reference as the 
joint, or united, and the non-united village. 

“ The essential feature of the joint village is that all 
the land inside its limits, whether waste or cultivated, 
Wongs (either as the result of its natural constitution 
or of our revenue system) to the entire body of village 
“ proprietors.** The management of affairs is by a 
panclidycfj; or •comipittee, I’epresenting the heads or 
elders of each section; if there happen to be no 
sections, the panch may be a single individual. The 
village also is assessed by Government in one lum]) 
sum, for which the whole body is jointly responsible. 

“ In the non-united village, on the other hand, no 
one has any claim to anything but his own holding : 
the village, of course, makes use of the waste for 
grazing or wood-cutting, but the State can grant it 
away to any one it pleases. The village, again, is 
managed by a single headman (called patel in Central 
India, mandal in Bengal, muqaddam in NortSem India, 
and by various names according to varieties of dialects 
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in the South). This headman is partly, at any rate, 
appointed by the State, though the office, like every- 
thing Hindu, becomes hereditary by custom. The 
headman realized the Government revenue from each 
holding, and this was done by dividing the grain 
iJtoduce before it left the threshing-floor. In later 
times, when the governing power demanded a lump 
sum as revenue from the village, the headman appor- 
tioned the burden among the landholders. Each had 
then to pay the allotted share, whether light or heavy ; 
but there was no joint responsibility oi^the village as a 
body. If one man failed or absconded, the others had 
nothing to do with it ; the headman arranged for the 
cultivation of the vacant holding. There was no objec- 
tion to outsiders coming in^ on the same terms as th*e 
rest, and there was.no pre-emption right.” 

The joint village, according to Mr. BadSn-Powell, is to 
be found chiefly in the Punjab andHorth-Vest Provinces^ 
also in parts of Oudh, Central Provinces, %nd Northern 
Bombay. The non-united village is to be found chiefly 
in Centi-al and Southern India, in parts of Bengal 
(though in the latter province it has fallen into decay) , 
and in Oudh. With the exception of the land-holding 
classes, the features of the two types of villages are 
much the same. There are the village accountant and 
the watchman ; the artisans, such as the carpenter, the 
potter, the leather- worker, and blacksmith ; the washer- 
man ; the water-carrier ; the barber ; the astrologer ; the 
minstrel ; the priest j the dancing-girls j and the money- 
lender. “All have their recognized position in the 
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village, and their perquisites and remuneration in grain 
or otherwise.’* Then there will be a few tradesmen 
who sell foreign goods, and, last of all, the menials and 
labourers of all sorts.* 

One of the most disastrous results of the gradual 
dissolution of the village system, especially in the moSt 
Anglicized districts, is the supersession of the old 
resident money-lender, very often the village head- 
man, or one of the leading land-owners, by the foreign 
usurer, called the sowcar. In order to secure to the 
ryot easier tertis than those afforded him by the 
sowcar, Sir William Wedderbum has recently proposed 
that land-banks should be established in the Deccan, 
the capital to be furnished partly by native and partly 
by English capitalists. The success of land-banks in 
other countries is quoted as justifying the sanguine 
hopes entertaihed as regards this new Indian experi- 
ment, and if t^e native money-lenders can be induced 
to embark tbeir capital in the banks and give the 
benefit of their local experience, the banks may ptove 
beneficial to the ryot. But there are certain con- 
siderations of an important nature which appear to 
have been ignored by the different advocates of these 
land-banks. If the banks, which it is proposed to 
gradually establish throughout India, are to be in part 
supported by English capital, and the Indian Govern- 
ment is to use its land-revenue machinery for the 

* See ** A Manual of the Land Revenue System and Jjiand Tenure 

of British India.” By B.’H. Boden-Powell. Government Printing 
Office, Calcutta, 1882. 
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collection of interest, a twofold result will ensue. First, 
another great trade will, by the help of the power and 
prestige of the Indian Government, be gradually approi 
priated by English capitalists, and another cause of 
depletion, in the shape of home remittances for interest, 
■^l^ill be added to those already existing. Secondly— and 
this is a point which wholly differentiates the proposed 
Indian land-banks from those of self -governed countries 
—the last buffer between a foreign government and its 
poverty-stricken peasantry, suffering from a much more 
exhausting drain than the demands o^ the usurer, will 
be removed. All the bitter feeling which has hitherto 
been directed against the native money-lender, as in 
the Deccan and among the Sonthals, will be turned 
against the Indian Government, which, in addition fo 
the collection of its own land-revenue, will be forced by 
absent and necessarily ignorant capitaliifts to collect the 
instalments of interest due to the lapd-banks. The 
strict exaction of the lan^ tax in yeaft of scarcity, 
which has, notoriously in the Deccan, Jhansi, and the 
North-West Provinces, increased the indebtedness of 
the peasantry, will lead to still more disastrous results, 
if the Government is to give a guarantee to the English 
money-lender. 

I believe myself, and my belief is based on the 
opinions of many experienced district ofi&cers, that 
more real help is to be given to the Indian ryots by a 
return to a more elastic system of collecting the land- , 
revenue, Such as is the practice in Native States, and 
was the practice formerly in British Provinces, than in 
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any direct interference with the native money-lender^ 
except so far as to secure by provisions, similar to those 
of the Deccan Ryot Relief Act,* a simpler and cheaper 
system of procedure, and fairer dealing between both 
parties concerned. 

^ For provisions of this Act, etc., see Discontent and Danger in 
India,” pp. 52-67 and 127-131. 
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Aesthetic Principles. New and cWper Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, is, 6d. 

CORFfELD, Prof,, A/! Z>.— Health. Crown 8V0, dr. 

CORY, W%lliam,—K Guide to Modern English History. Part I. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, 9r. Part II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV., 15X. 

CORY, Col Arthur.— T:\iQ Eastern Menace.* Crown 8vo, Js. 6 d, 

COTTERIIL, If, B,—An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Crown 8vo, 7 j, 6 d, 

COURTNEY, W, Z.— The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill, 
Crown 8vo, 5r, (id, 

COX, Rev. Sir George W., M.A., Eqrt.—A History 6f Greece from 
the Earliest Period to tlm end of the Persian War. 
New Edition. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 3d?. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nattons. New Edition. 
Demy Svo, i6r. 

A General History of Greece from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great, \^ith a sketch of 
the subsequent History to the present time. New Edition.' 
Crown Svo, p, 6d, 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown Svo, dr. 
School History of Greece. New Edition. With Maps, Fcap. 
Svo, 3x. 6d, 

The Great Persian War from the History of Herodotus. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo, $s, 6d. 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3x. 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk-Lore. Crown Svo, gs, 

COX, Rev, Sir G, W., M,A., Bart., and JONES, Eustace Hinton.-^ 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Second 
l^ditiAi, in x vol. Crown Svo, 6#. 

COX, Rev, SamuelSaXvBXov Mundl ; or. Is Christ the Saviour of all 
Men? Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 
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COX, Rev, SatnueL^entinued, 

The Genesis of Evil, and other SermonSy mainly expository. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

. A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translatiop. 
Demy 8 vo, 15 ^. 

CRA UFIJRD, A, /T.^^eeklng for Light : Sermons. Crown 8 vo, ^s. 
CRA VEtf, Mrs, — Year's MeditatlonSi Crown 8 vo, dr. 

CRAWFURD, Gmi4/.-.Portugal, Old and New. With Illustra^ 
dons imd Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo,^ • 

CROZIER, John BtoHie, ^.iff.—The Religion of the Future. 
Crown 8 vo, dr. 

Cyclopaedia of Common things. Edited by the Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Latge post 8 vo, 7 r. 

DALTON, Rev. John Neale, M.A., Sermons to Naval 
Cadets. Preached on board H.M.S. “Britannia.” Second 
Edition. SmBl crown 8 vo, $s. 6d, 

DAVIDSON, Rev. Samuel, D.D., ZZ.2).— The New Testament, 
translated from the Latest Greek Text of Tischen- 
dorf . A New and thoroughly revised Edition. Post 8 vo, lor. d/. 
Canon of the Bible : Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 

Third and revised Edition.^ Small crown 8 vo, 5 r. 

The Doctrine of Las| Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Greeds. Small crown 8 vo, cloth, 3 r. d</. 

DA VIDSON, T^^mar.— The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays, 
Crow|[ 8vo,4r. 

DAVIES, Rev.J. t., //..^.—Theology and Morality. Essays on 
C^estions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8 vo, 7 /. 6d. 

DAWSON, Geo,, Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by bis Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6 r. 

Sermons on Daily life ^d Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Third Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6s, 

The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
George St. Clair. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Three Books of God : Nature^ History, and Scripture. 
Sermons edited by George St. Cls^. Crown 8 vo, cloth, or. 

DE REDCLIFFE, Viscount Why am I a Christian ? 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8 vo, 3 j. ^ ^ 

DESPREZ, PhiUif S., ^.Z>.-«Danl 6 l and John ; or, the Apocalypse 
of the Old and that of the New Testament Demy 8voy xar. 
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DIDONi Rtv, Father, ^Science without God. Conferences by. 
Translated from the French by Rosa Corder. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 5^. 

DQWDElfi Edwardt ZZ.Z>.-~Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post Svo, lar. 

Studies in LiteraturOi 178^1877. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large post Svo, dr. 

DREWRYt G. O.t M.D.—The Common-Sense Management of 
the Stomach. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6 d, 

iS^EWRY, G, a, A/.Z)., and BARTLETT, ZT. C, />A.Z>.-Cup and 
Platter ; or. Notes on Food and its Effects. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small Svo, xx. (id, 

DUFFIELD, A, 7.— Don Quixote : his Critics ahd Commen- 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, and a sktement of the aim and end of 
the greatest of them all. A [handy book for general readers. 
Crown Svo, 3x. (id, 

DU MONCEL, Crww/.—The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Small crown Svo, 5X. 

EDGEWORTH, F, K>-Mathematlcal P^chics. An Essay*on 
the ^plication of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy svo, 

EDIS, Rdkrt W„ F,'S,A,, x/x.— Decoration ^d. Furniture of 
Town Houses : a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before 
the Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified and Enlarged. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations and numerous Sketches. Second Edition. 
Square 8vo, I2x. 6 d, 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent L^slation. Crown Svo, 
2 s, 6 d, 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 
y, 6 d, 

John Amos Comenius : his life and Educational Work. By 
Prof. S. S. Laurie, A.M. y. 6 d, 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. Mahaffv, M.A. 
3 x. 6 d, 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dprsqu. Witn a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6 s, ; vellum, p, 6 d, 

ElSDAlEf AWiiy,— Studies In Tennyson's Idylls. Crown Svo, 5x. 
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ELYOTf Sir BoX« named the Gouemour. Edited 

from the First Edition of mi by Hbnry Herbert Stephen 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Udy Elyot, copied by wnnission of her Majesty from Hoi- 
bem*s Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to, 
SOS* 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sophie Metres. 
Edited by F. W. CoRNiSH, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo, ar. 

EVANS, The Story of Our Father’s I.oy6, told^do 

Children. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, ir. 

A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for House- 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 

. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo, 4 r. &/. 

The King’s Story-Book. In Three Farts. Fcap. Svo, is. fd. 
each. 

Parts 1 . and 11 . with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 
now ready. 

kwae" at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 

By an old Resident. Withdrontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth, 5^. 

e 

FELKIN, H, .3/.— Technical Education In a Saxon Town. 
Published fot the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. Demy Svo, 2s, 

FLOREDICE^ fT. A— A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown Svo, 5J. 

Folkestone Ritual Case : the Arguments, Proceediitgs, Judgment, 
and Report. Demy Svo, 25^. 

FORMS Y, Rev. ATrwry.— Ancient Rome and Its Connection 
with the Christian Religion : An Outline of the Histoiy 
of the City from its First Foundation down to the Erection of 
the Chair of St. Peter, A.D. 42-47. With numerous Illustrations 
of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the 
Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to, cloth extra, 
£2 lOif. ; roxburgh half-morocco, £2 12s. fid. 

FRASER, /i<waA/.~Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 
Rupee Currency, upon a new and extended system, embracing 
Values from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Pernty, from U. 9^. to 
21 . per Rupee. Royal Svo, lor. 

FRISWELL, J* //hw.— The Better Self. Essays for Home Life. 
Crown Svo, 6/. 
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GARDINER, Samml R,, and BASS MULUNGER, M.A.~^ 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Large 
Crown 8vo, gs, 

GARDNER, /?m<y.--Quatre Br^ Lignyi and Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Bel^um, 1815. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, i6r. 

GARDNER, J*, Longevity ; The Means of Prolonging 
Life afte:c Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 

, enlarged. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 

bSdfDES, ^fwj.—Hlstory of the Administration of John de 
Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol. 1 . 1623-1654. With 
Portrait Demy 8vo, 

GENNA, A. •— Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
f Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. Smafi crown 
8vo, 2r. ^ 

GEORGE, Progress and Poverty s an Inquiry into the 

Causes of Industrial D^ressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Sibond Edition. Post 
8vo, 7t (yd. Also a cheap edition. Sewed, price 6</. 

GILBERT, J/jKf. —Autobiography and other Memorials. 
Edited by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Editioi^ With 
Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings. Crown 8vw, 7r. 6^. 

GLOVER, F,, Exempla Latina. A First Construing Boole, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

GODWIN, WiRiam,^rhe Genius of Christianity Unveiled. 
Being Essays never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul. Crown W, p, 6d, ^ 

GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart,, Q.C,, iJemoir of. 

With Portrait. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

GOODENOUGH, Cmmodort J, (7.— Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. ^ Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait* Square 8vo, 5^* 

Also a Libraiy Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square post 8vo, 141. 

GOSSE, Edmund IF'.— Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe. With a Frontispiece designed and etched bv Alma 
Tadema. New and cheaper edition. I.nrge crown 8vo, os, 

GOULD, Rev, S, Baring, M,A , — The Vicar of Morwenstow : a 
Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawkor. With Portrait. Third 
Edition, revbed. Square post 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Lyge ^wn 8vo, yx. 6d, 

COWAN, Major Walter A.— A. IvanoflT^ Russian Grammar. 
<i6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students 6f the Russian Lan^age. Jkmy 8vo, 6x. 



GRAHAM^ William, The Greed of iScience, Religious, Moral, 
and Social Demy 8to, I3f. 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, AM,— The Gospel of the Divine Life : a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist Demy 8vo, 14s, 

GRIMLEV, Rev, H, H,, Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 

GRUNER, ^.Z. — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. 
Translated by L, D. B. Gordon, F.R,S.E., F.G.S. Demi^vo;* 
yr. 61 . 

GURNEY, Rev, Anher,— Words of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown Svo, 6s, 

HAECKEL, Prof, Ernst,— ^e History of Creation. Translation 
revised ^ Professor E. Ray Lankbster, M.A, F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees, of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 32f. • 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32^. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5r. 

IlAtr-CROWN Series 0 

Sister Dora : a Bit^pHy. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True Word^or Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Travels W4& a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 

A Nook in the Apennines. By Leader Scott. 

Notes of Travel s being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 
Moltke. 

Lietters from Russia. By Count Von Moltke. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

. Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson, 
Selected and Arranged W. D. Adams. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker* 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

HALLECKS International Law; or, Rules Regulating the Inter 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes and Cases hy Sir Sherston Baker, Bart , 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 381. 

HARTINGTON, The RM Hon. the Marpeis of, if./’.—Eleotlon 
Speeches in 1879 and 1880. Address to the Electors 
oiNorth-East Lancashire. Crown 8vo, %s, 6d, 
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HAWEISt Rev. H, R.y Af.itf.—Current Coin. Materialism— 

Devil— Crime— Drunkenness— Pauperism— Emotion— Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

Arrows In the Air. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, Ss, 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5.r. 

Thoughts for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5r. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo, IS, 6d. 

HAWKINSy Edwards Comerford,^%-^\t\X and Form. Sermons 

preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

HA YESy A. H.y New Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gs, 

HELLWALDy Barm F. The Russians in Central Asia. 
A Critical Examination, down to the JPresent Time, of the 
Geography and History of Central Asia.* Translated by Lieut. - 
Col. Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. With Map. Large post 
8vo, I 2 s. 

HENRY y Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 

Henry Lee, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth, *js. 6d. ^ 

HIDEy if/firrA— The Age to Com^. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2r.*6</. 

HlMEy Major H, W. Z., iP.if.— Wagherism ; A Protest. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d, 

HINTONy 7 .— The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the 
Relations between Organic and Idorga^io Worlds, 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, 3 J. td, * 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the 
late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Crown 
8vo, 5J. 

Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper ^ition. Crown 8vo, 

An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympanl. With 

Descriptive Text. Post 8vo, ;^io lor. 

The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, I2X. 6(/. 

Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by Shadworth Hodgson. Edited by 
C. H. Hinton. Crown 8vo, $s, 6d, 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

JAfi an& Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with an Intro* 
duction Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engmved on 
Steel by Cf. H. Jbens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
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ffOOPERt ^0^.— LitUd Dinners s How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s» 6d* 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s, 6d* 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2f. 6 d, 

HOPKINS, Life and Letters of James Hinton, with an 

Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. Jebns. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, Ir. 6^. 

Work amongst Working Men. Fourth edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3r. 6^. 

HORNER, The Mrxrr.— Walks in Florence. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition, s vols. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. With Illus- 
trations. 

VoL. I.— Churches, Streets, and Palaces, lor. 6^. 

VoL. IL— Hlblic (klleries and Museums. 5r. 

HOSPITALIER, jE.— T he Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. With 170 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, l6x. 

Hqpisehold Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
• aown 8vo, y, w. ^ 

HUGHES, ifewy.—The Redemption of the World. Crown 8vo, 
$s, 6d, 

HULL, Edmund C. A— The European in India. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Mair, M.D., F.R.C,S.E. 
Third Editioe, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo, or. 

HUNTINGFORD,*Rev, A., D.C.Z.-Th6 Apocalypse. With a 
Commentaiy and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, 9;. 

HUTTON, Arthur, J/.^f.^The Anglican Ministry: Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface 
17 His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, x^. 

HUTTON, Rev. C. /I— Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ts.itd. 

JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, J.-^-The Architect’S Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8v(v 

JENKINS, Rev, R, €,, M,A,—The Privilege of Peten and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the ^riptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. 
8vo, 3^. 6 d, 

JERVIS, Rev. W. ATrn/ry.— The Galilean Ghurgh ghd the 
Aevoldtion. A Sequel to the History of Ae Church of 
Ftsace> from the Coamrdat of Bolt^ to the Revolution. 
DemySvo, i8r. 
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JOBLy Consul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and Shlp-< 
master’s Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italitm, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts* Demy 8 vo, 12 s, 

JOHNSTONE^ C. F., AT. ^.—Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the Histoiy of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown 8 vo, 7 r. 6d, 

JOLLYy Williamy F,R.S.B», e/r.— The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Large crown 8 vo, with 
etched portrait, cloth, gs, 

JONCOURTy Madame Marie Wholesome Cookery. Crown 
8 vo, 3 J. td. 

JONESy C. A, --The Foreign Freaks of Fl%e Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, 6s, 

yONESy Zwy—^^^ldlngs and Sweets : being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8 vo, is, 6ii. 

JOYCEy P. W.y LL.D,y etc,—Q\A Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8 v% 7 r. 6d, * 

JOYNESy y, A—The Adventurei? of a Tourist in Ireland. 
Second edition. Small crown 8 vo, cloth, 2 ^. 6d, 

KAUFMANNy Rev. M,y Socialism ! its Nature, its Dangers, 

and its Remedies considered. Crown 8 vo, Jr. 6d, 

Utopias ! or, Schemes of Social Improvement, frdb Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8 vo, $s, 

KAYy yosefh.—Yxee Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P, Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, y, 

KEMPJSy Thomas A— Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Libraiy Edition, 6 j. ; or vellum, 7 r. 6d, The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. 8 vo, red edges, is. 6d. The Cabinet Edition, small 8 vo, 
cloth limp, i.r. ; cloth boards, red edges, i.r. 6d, The Miniature 
Edidon, red edges, 32 mo, ir. 

All the above Edidons may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENTy C.— Corona Cathollca ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Summl Pontiflcis Leonls XXII. As- 
sumptione Epigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis, Fcap. 

KEE/mPy Dr, .rf.— Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. 
TransUtion edited by W. Ogle, M. A, M.D, With Illwtradons. 
Square 8vo. or. 
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KETTLEWELL, Ett, £->-Thomas i Kempls and the Brothers 
of Common Life, a vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 
3 <w. 

KWD^ Joseph^ AT.D.— The Xeaws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
ana Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8yo,6r. 

KINAHAN^ ff. Himry^ The Geology of Ireland, with 

numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of Ireland. &uare 
8vo, ISJ. 6 r 

KINGSFORD\ Annat -df.D,— The Perfect Way In Dlet.^»* 
Treatise advocating a Stetum to the Natural and Ancient Foodof 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, ar. 

KINGSLEVt Charles^ Letters and Memories of hls Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Eleventh Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, I2r. 

All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison, ^lird Edition. Crown 8vo, yx. 

True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 2x. A/. 

KNIGHT^ Professor ^.—Studies in Philosophy and Llteratura 
^ Laige Post Svo, yx. &/. 

KNdXf Alexander if. —The Keva Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown Svo, 6x. 

LAURJBt S, .S'.— T]^ Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown Svo, yx. 6if. 

LEE^ Rev. F. G., ZhC.Z.— The Other World ; or. Glimpses of the 
Sdpei&taitl. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown Svo, 15X. 

LEWIS^ Edward Dillon.'— A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy Svo, 2ix. 

LINDSAY, W. Lauder, Jtf.D.-Uind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 32;. . 

* Vol.I.-Mind in Health. Vol II.-Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, Walter . — The Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemptioa. Crown Svo, 5x. 

LONSDALE, Sister Dora 1 a Biography. With Portrait. 

Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 2x. 60. 

L 0 RIMER, Peter, D.D.— John Knox and the Church of Eng- 
land. His Work in her Pulmt, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Articles, and Parties. Demy Svo, I2x. 

John WioUf and hie English Precursors. ^'Bv Csrhard 
Victor Lbohlir. Translated from the German, with additional 
Notes. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy Svo, xox. 
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LOWDERy CAarlet.’^A Blo^aphy. By the Author of ** St. Teresa.” 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. y.6d, 

MACHIAVELLI, NUcolu The Prince. Translated from the Italian 
by N. H. T. Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
bevelled boards, 6r. 

MACKENZIE^ Akxandgr.—Jilow India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England’s work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2 s, 

MACNAUGHT^ Rev. Ccena Domini s An Essay on the Lord’s 

^ Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic lises, and Subsequent 

History. Demy 8vo, 

MAGNUS^ About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6r. 

MAJRy R, S„ M,D., F.R.C.S.E.—rhe Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. 3J. 6 d. 

MANNING^ His Eminence Cardinal.^T}\Q True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Many Voices. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6f. 

MARKHAMt Capi. Albert Hastings^ R.N. — The Great Frozen Sea s 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert dvaing the Afctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. Wiii 0 Full-page Illustrations, 2 M^s, 
ana 27 Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, or. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the Isbjbrn 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i6r. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or. Scripture Wives and Mothers, Small 
crown 8vo, 4r. 6d, 

MARTINEAUi Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 

crown 8vo, 3J. 6</, 

McGrath, 7 Jrrw«.— Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

MEREDITH, ^.^ 4 .— Theotokos, the Example for Woman, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood, Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, ir. 6</. 

MILLER, Aflfe/an/.— The History and Doctrines of Inringlsm ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, ajf. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 

7s,U 

MILNE, Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 

Mon^ into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from ix. &/. to 
If, 3". per Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, £,2 zs, 

MINCHIN, 7. G.— Bulgaria since the War : Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. 3 ^* 
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MIFAXT, Sl Geor^,-^'NBixae and Thought s An Introduction to a 
Natural Plmosophy. Demy 8vo, cloth, lor. 6d, 

MOCKLERy Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5r. 

MOLESWORTHy Rev. fV. NassaUy if.-rf.—Hlstory of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, fr. 6d, 

MORELLyJ. ^.-—Euclid Simplijfled In Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important * 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and me 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2r. 6d, 

MORSEy E, S.y Ph,D . — First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s, 6d. 

MURPHY y John The Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy 

considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. IDemy 8vo, cloth, i8r. 

MUNROy Major-Gen, Sir ThomaSy Bart.y K.C,B,y Governor of Madras. 
—Selections from his Minutes and other Official 
Writings. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir Alex- 
^ ANDER Arbuthnot, K.C.S.L, C.I.E. 2vols. DemySvo, 30J. 

NEt^ONy y. Hy M.A.-^-A Prospectus of the Scientifllc Study 
of the HindR Law. •Demy Svo, % 

NEWMANyJ. AT., Characteristics from the Writings 

of. Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Authors^sonal Approval Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown^Svo, w. 

A Portrait ^)f Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can be 
had, 2s, 6d, 

New Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo, 2 s, 6d. 

NICHOLSONy Edward ifywN.— The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it Demy 8vo, gs, 6d, 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy 8vo, 12 s, 

The Rights of an Animal. Crown 8vo, 3/. 6d. 

NlCOLSy Arthury F.G.S.y Chapters from the Physical 

History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and 
Paleontology. With numerous Dlostrations. Crown Syo, Ss, 

1H0PS, Glass Lessons on Euclid. Pa^I. ^ntaining 

tlDe Fiift two Books of the Elements. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

Hotes on St. Paul’s Epistle tb the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorised Version or the Original Greek, Demy 8yo, 2s, od. 
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Naices i Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8 vo, each is. 
The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3 x, 

OATESi Frank, F,R.G,S.—llL 2 ^. 2 ihel^ Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderi^s in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, RA. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8 vo, 2U. 

OGZE, W„ M,D., F.^.C.^.—Arlstotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Transited, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8 vo, 12 s. 6d. 

(?if£AFA, Kathkm. — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, 7 j. 6 </. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8 vo, 5 ^. 

OSBORNE, Reo. fV, A.— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, 5 f. 

OTTLEY, H. BicktrsUih.’^The Great Dilefima. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3 J. td. 

Our Public Schools— Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8 vo, hs, 

OWEN, F, Af.— John Keats s aSti^y. Crown 8 vo, 6s, 

OWEN, Rev, Robert, Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegeticai, tnd Historical. Demy 
8vo, i8j. 

An Essay on the Communion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the Cultus Sanctorum, ar. « * 

OXENHAM, Rev, F, NuUomhe,^-^hBX Is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8 vo, 2 s, 6d, 

Parts I. and II. complete in one volume, Js, 

OXON/ENSES.—RomsLnism, .Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman’s View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale’s Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome.” Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3 ;. 6d, 

PALMER^ the late Notes of a Visit to Russia In 

1^0-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with portrait. Crown 8yo, cloth, Ss, 6d, 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
f arcjgnent antique, 6s , ; vellum, yr. 6d, each volume. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by Georqb Saints- 
BURY. With a minature frontispiece designed and etched by 
H, G. GUadonl 
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Parchment Library.— 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin 
Dobson, and an etched portrait from an undnished Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere’s Works. Now publishing in Twelve MonthI> 
Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horatl Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Ae’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by linley Samboume. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

* English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse, With Frontis* 
piece on India paper by HaAo Thomycroft, A. R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas k Kempib. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Tennysoji’s TWio Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece^by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett andj a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson^ “In Memoriam.” With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau forti by Le Rat, after a Pbot(^;raph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

PAKKER^yosephtD,D,^i:\iA Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality 
and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current 
discusaons. Second Ediaon. Demy 8vo, lar. 

PARR^ Capt, ff, Hdlam^ Sketch of the Kafir and 

Zulu Wars : Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small 
crown 8 vo, 5 /. 

PARSLOEt Our Railways^ Sketches, Historical and 

Descnptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown Svo, 
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PATTISON^ Mrs, The Renaissance of Art In France. 

With Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s, 

PEARSONt Rev, .S'.— Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
ana Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vO| 5^. 

PENRICEt Maj, % B.A.-^A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
Ko-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 21s, 

PESCHEL, Dr, The Races of Man and their Geo- 

, graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, px. 

PETERSf F, AT.— The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

P/DGEOM, 2 ?.— An Engineer’s Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. <r to 0®. New and cheaper edition. Large 
crown 8vo, p, od. 

PLAYFAIR^ Z^.-Cfl/.— Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in 
Algeria and Tunis. Illustrated facsimiles of Bruce’s 
original Drawings, Photographs, Maps,* etc. Royal 4to cloth, 

' bevelled boards, gilt leaves, ^3 3J. 

POLLOCK^ Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy. 

Demy 8vo, i6x. 

POLLOCK^ W, AT.— Lectures on French Poets. Delivered^# the 
Royal Institution. Small caown 8vo, 5x. 

POORi Laura A.— Sanskrit and* its Kindred Literatures. 
Studies in Comparative Mythol(^y. Smali crown 8vo, 5x. 

PRICE, Prof, Atwww;/.— Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Chapters on Practical Political Econdmy.# Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the university of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 5x. 

Proteus and Anaadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey 
De Verb. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Exell and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Bedford, M.A,, LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; and 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev. T, Whitelaw, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
I vol., 15X. 

Ezadug. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies 
Rev. T. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J. 
Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Third Edition. 

1 ^. 
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Pulpit Commentary, 

lliOVltlcus. Bv th« Rev. i^ebendaty MftYftiCK, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev, R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cayb, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Third Edition* 15;. 
Kumbers. By the Rev. R, Winterbotham» LL,B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. BinNIe, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J, Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A* Fourth,* 
Edition. 15^. •• 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J, Orr, B.D., Rev. 

R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Second edition, 

ly. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A, ; with Homilies by Rev. 

S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. GloveR, Rev. E. De 
PressensE, DJ)., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. PlummEr, M.A., D.D. 
Fourth Edition. 12s, 6 d, 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. HeRVey, 
D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, ' for. 6 d, • 

1 Samuel. By the Very ^ev. R. P. Smith, D.D, with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev, Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Fifth Edition. 15^. 

1 Kings. By Ae Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the«Rev^*E. De PressensE, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A, 
Rev, A, Rowland, LL.B., Rev, J. A, Macdonald, and Rev, 

J. Urquhart. Third Edition, I5J. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J, R, Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A, Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W, Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev, G, Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A*, and the Rev. J, S. 
Exell. Fifth Edition, i vol., 12s, 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Veiy Dean Bickersteth, D.D. ; with Homilies 
^ Rev, Prof, Thomson, M.A„ Rev. Prof. Given, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. 

A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. 2 vols. Second Edition. 2ir. 

Punjaub, The, and Nforth- Western Frontier of in Ala. By 
an Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo, 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo, p, 6^. 
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RADCLIFFEt Frank R. K-^The New PolltlcuSi Small crown 8v0| 

IS, 6d, 

RAVENSITAW, John Henry, A C.^.-Gaur ! Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic 
Illustrationsi and 25 facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to, 

w. 

READ, Carveth , — On the Theory of liOgic i An Essay. Crown 
8vo, 6 s, 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, is, 6 d, 

^FFDELL, y. ^—Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Flan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, IS, 6d, 

REYNOLDS, Rev, J, W^.—The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, I4f. 

The Mystery of Miracles. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6 j. t 

RIBOT, Prof, 7%.~Engli8h Psychology. Second Edition. A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 
Large post 8vo, gs. 

Heredity ; A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its La\^, its 
Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo, gs, • 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F, V* M,A.--Ute and Letters of.. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermonsi With Steel Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, yx. 6d, 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. X2x. 

III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown yo, is. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3x. 6d, each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo, yx. 6 d. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3x. 6 d, 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5x. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2x. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
person of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2x. 6d, 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 

A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W, Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2x. 6d, 
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RODWMLL, G. F., F.Jlut.S., F.C.S.—K\a&i A History of the 
Mountain and Its Eruptions. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vO} qr. 

ROLLESTON, T, W. JK, A^.~The Enchelrldlon of Epictetus. 
Translated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes. Small 
crown 8vo, 3r. 6 d» 

Rosmini^ Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SuW m^nt delle idee, 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Vol I. now ready, price i6r. 

Rosmini’s Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketcl^iil 
the Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy Svo, 161. 

RULE^ Martin, J/.if.—The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy Svo, cloth, zis, 

SALTS, Rev, Alfred, ZZ.Z?.— Godparents at Confirmation. 
With a. Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 
Svo, limp clothf 2r. 

SAL VA TOR, Archduke Lt 4 dwt^,-^JJBv)iLOsia, the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, lor. 6 d, 

SAMUEL, Sydn^ if.—Jewlsh Life in the East. Small crown 
, Svo, Ss, od, 

SAYtE, Rev, Archibald ^t*^duction to the Science of 

, Language. 2 vols. l^irge post Svo, 251. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible r Demy Svo, xor. 6 d. 

SCOONES, W, Baptute,'-^'Pouv Centuries of English Letters s 
A Selection^ 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Lett&s to the Present Time. Second Edition. Large 
crown Svo, 9x, 

SCOTT, Robert .S’.— Weather Charts and Storm. Warnings. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 3^. 6<f. 

SHAKSPEARE, Saint Paul at Athens. Spiritual 

Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modem Thought. Five 
Sermons preached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westboume Park. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar. Crown Svo, 5f. 

SHELLE Y, Zfl<(v.— Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources. 
With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown Svo, Sf. 

SHILLITO, Rev, 7«^/l.--Womanhood s its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women, Third ^ition. 
Crown Svo, 3J. fid, 

SHIPLEY, Rev, Orhy, Church Tracts: or, Studies in 

Modem Problems. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, gf, each. 
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SHIPLEY^ Rev, Orby^ M.A.-^orUinued, 

Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during 
a Retreat of Three Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 
8vo, 12S, 

SKINNER^ the late yames.^A Synopsis of Moral and Ascetical 
Theology. With a Catalogue of Ancient and Modem Authori- 
ties. Arranged according to Centuries. With a prefatory Note 
by Rev. T. T. Carter. Demy 4 to, cloth, lor. 6a. 

'^Sigter Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German “Memorials of .Amalie von 
Lasaulx.” Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, p, 6d. 

SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., Health and Disease, as 

Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in 
the Human System. A New Edition. Post 8vo, p, 6d, 

Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 8vo,^j. 

SPEDDING, ytfz««.--ReYlews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 

8 VO, i2s, 6d, 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or. Bacon and Matijitflay, 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S, Vena«les, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy8vo, i8j. 

STAPFER, Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity: 

Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare’s Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post 8vo, i2j. 

.S'7’. BERNARD. — ^A Little Book on the Love olf^odf Translated by 
Marianne Caroline and Coventry Patmore. Extra, gilt 
top, 4 ^. 6d, 

STEPHENS, Archibald John, ZZ,Z>.— The Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The- Substance of the Argument delivered before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council dh behalf of the Re- 
spondents. Demy 8vo, 6s, 

STEVENSON, Rev. W. Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts I. For Public 
Worship.— II. For Family and Private Worship. — III. 
For Children. 

*#* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from id, to 6;. 

Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the PublisWs. 

STEVENSON, Robert Travels with a Donkey in the 

Gevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Small crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d. 
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STEVENSON, RohtH LmU.-^wHnuei. 

An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown 8 y 0| 2/. 6«f. 

Vlrglnibua Puerlsque, and other Papers. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

STRACHEY, Sirjohn, G.C.SJ^ and LieuL-Gm. Richard STRACHEY, 
R,E,t The Finances and Public Works of 

India, from 1869 to 1881 . Demy 8vo, i8r. 

STRECKER- IF/iZ/CAA^i/d’.—Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extenave Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson,** 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Demy 8vo, 2ij. * * 

SULLY, James, Sensation and Intuition, Demy 8vo, 

lOJ. 6^. 

Pessimism s a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, I4r. 

SYME, David,— OxxXLines of an Industrial Science. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo, dr. 

Representative Government In England. Its Faults and 
Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6r. 

TAYLOR, Gulenne. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 

^ 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

ThSm, J Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 

Y Crown 8vo, cloth, y-r* ^ 

THOMSON, J, Social Problems; or, An Inquiry 

Into the Laws of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 
lor. 6^. 

TIDMAN, pm /i— Gold and Silver Money. Part I.— A Plain 
Statement. Part 11 .— Objections Answered, Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, if, 

TIPPLE, Rev. S. .—Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

TODHUNTER, Dr, 7 .— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, yx, 

TREMENHEERE, Hu^ Seymmr, C.B.— K Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times, New and enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5/. 

TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., Chapters In the History 

of the Insane In the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, I2x. 

TWINING, Zwwtf.— Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crowiifl8vo,*3x. 6d, 

UPTON, Major R, i).— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, los, 6d, 
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VACUUS, T'nRStn— Flying South# ReeoUectiont of Fnmce and lit 
littoral Small crown 8vO| jf. Ul, 

VAUGHANy II, lIiAford^^^THem Rdadlnga iind Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25^. 

VltLARIy /V^fwn— Nlccol6 Machlavelll and his Times, 
Translated by Linda Villari. 2 vola. t.arge post 8vo, 2 i\s, 

VOLCKXSOMy E, W, K—Catechlsm of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8to, p, 

^'Wil/ERt Lady ilffZTy.-— Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 5/. 

WALDSTEINy Charles, /%.Z).~The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy, 
Crown 8vo, 6 s, 

WALLER, Rev, C, B.—The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, I2J. 

WALPOLE, Chas, George,— of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, lOf. 6 d, 

WALSHE, WaUtr HayU, j)/.Z?.-?D{amaUc Singing Physlolo- 
glcally Estimated. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6 d, 

WATSON, Sir Thomas, Bart, .df.i?.— The Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small 
xrown 8vo, 3J. 6 d, 

WEDMORE, Frederich.^HYi^ Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, *js, 6 d, 

WHEWELL, William, Z>.Z?.— His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
flrom a Fainting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo, 2ix. 

WHITE, A, D„ ZZ.Z>.— Warfare of Science. With Prefatory 
Note by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3J. 6^f. 

WHITE, F, if .—English Grammar. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

WHITNEY, Prof, William Dwight — 'Es&eniials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, y, 6 d, 

WfCESTEED, P, AT.— Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

• • 

WILLIAMS, Rotulastd, Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 

Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. 6 d, 
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WILLIAMS, RmUtni D.D.—C(mtifmd, 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the 
late Rowland WUliamSi D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, 3r. 

WILLIS, H,, Servetus and Calvin ; a Study of an Important 
Epo^ in the Early History of the Reformation, 8vO| i6r. 

William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the.Blood : with a Portrait of Harv^ after Faithorne. Dem}' 
8vo, I4i. 

WILSON, Sir iSranwiftf.— Egypt of the Past. With Chromo-liftio- 
mph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, I2r. 

WILSON, N. AA 4 V*.— -The Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcap. 8vo, ix. 

WOLLSTONECRAFT, Letters to Imlay. New Edition, 

with a Prefato^ Memoir by C. Kegan Paul. Two Portraits in 
eau^farU by Aima Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Ahr/.-Hlstory 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvm, Vol. I, Painting in 
Antiqui^ and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 

« Medium 8vo, sSx. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 3ar. 

WOOD, Major-Gelkral % Doubling the Consonant. 

Small crown 8vo, ix. 6da 

Word was Made JF'lesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, lox. 6d, 

WREN, Sir Christ<^her.-~Hi9 Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
publish^. By Lucy Phillimore. With Portrait. Demy 
Svo, 14X, 

WRIGHT, Rev, David, Waiting for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Crown Svo, 6x. 

YORKE, J. F.— Notes on Evolution and Christianity, Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6x. 

YOUMANS, Elita A. -'An Essay on the Culture of the 
Observing Powers of Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supple- 
ment, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of ** Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education,” etc. Crown Svo, 2x, 6d, 

First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, sx. 6d. 

YOUMANS, Edward L., M.D.—A Glass Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System, With 200 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, Sx. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 80IENTIFI0 SERIES. 

I, Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Or^in and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5r. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of ** Natural Selection ” and “ Inheritance ” to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 

Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4f. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, Sf. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By^alfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5r. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D,, F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mentsil Disease. By Henry Mau'Ssley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J.^P. Cooke, With 31 

Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5r. 

XL Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 
motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Sj. 

XII, The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5 j. 

XIII, The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W, Draper, M.D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, Sr. 

XIV, Fungi ! their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edit^ by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S, 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5r. 

XV, The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography, By 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly revised. With 100 
itiustAtions. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5r. 

XYL TheXife and Growth of Language, By Professor WilTiaitt 
Dwight Whitney. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 
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XVIZ. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 
Stai4eyJevoq9tM.A.» F.R.S. E 4 Uioa, Crown 8vo,5j. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With i88 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5* 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By Monsieur Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5r. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man* By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound In Its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5r. 


XXIU. Studies in %>ectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photc^phic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 


XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 
Professor K H. Thurskm., With numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vO| 6r, 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 

Edition. Crpwn 8vo, 51. 

XXYI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 
Edition. Crpwn 8vo, Sr. 

XXVII. Modem tlhromatlcs. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5r. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish s an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5r. 


XXIX. The Brain as an Organ 9 f Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5f. 


XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 
Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 


XXXI, The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life, Karl Semper. With a Maps and 106 
Woodcnts. Second Edition, Crown Svcb 5 ^* 


kXXII. Genertai 
J. Rosenthal. 
9 * 


r of Musblee and Nerves. By Prof. 
With IHustfatiom. tIrowhSvo, 
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XXXIII. sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. With 132 
Illustrations. Crown ovo, 

XXXIV. Illusions s a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5r. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

''^^XVI. Suicide : an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
E. Morselli. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vOj 5^. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
8vo, 5J. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $s» 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hyinenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithc^raphic Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5r. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., FJffS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8v0)i5r. * 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics, By 
J. B. Stallo. Second*Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

XLIII. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot. Second Edition, ^ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Sj. 

XLIV. Man before Metals, By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5r. 

XLV, The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5r« 


MILITARY WORKS. 

Army of the North German Confederation i a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different Branches of the Service and 
their rdk in War, of its Mode of Fighting, etc. Translated from 
the Corrected Edition, by permission of the Author, hy Colonel 
EAwaii Newdigate, Demy 8vo, 5;, 

BARRfNGtONy Capu J. T*.— England on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of lavasioa Critically Smuned. Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 7r, 6<f. 
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BLC/JHE, Major ^.—The Operation^ of the German Armies In 
France, from Sedan to the end of the War of 1870-71. With 
Map. From the Journals of the Head*quartets Staff. Translated 
by the late E. M. Tones, Maj. 20th Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist., 
Sandhurst Demy svo, 

BOGUSLA WSJCft Capu A. Tactical Deductions from the 
War of 1870 - 1 . Translated by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late i8th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Demy Svo, 7x. 

BRACKENBURY, Col C,B,,R,A., C.^.-Mllltary Handbop^iie* 
for Regimental Officers. I. Military Sket^ing and Recon- 
naissance, by Col. F* J. Hutchison, and Major H. G. Mac- 
Gregor. Fourth Edition. With 15 Plates. Small Svo, 6 s, II. 
The Elements of Modem Tactics Practically applied to English 
Formations, by Lieut-Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition. 
With 25 Plates and Maps, Small crown Svo, gs, 

BRIALMONTy Col ^4.— Hasty Intrenchments. Translated by 
Lieut. CharleaA. Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. Demy 
Svo, 6 s, 

CLERY, C.i ZfV«/.-C(£>/.— Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Fifth and revised Edition. Demy Svo, l6r. 

DU VERNOIS, Col von -Studies in Leading Troops. 

* ^ An authorised and accurate Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard,f 1st Foot. Farfk I, and 11 . Demy Svo, yr. 

* COETZE, Capt, A, w«.— Opefations of the German Engineers 
during thg War of 1870 - 1 . Published by Authority, and 
in accordance with Official Documents. Translated from the 
German by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps^ 8vo, 2is, 

HARRISON, Zi€ut,-Col ^.—The Officer’s Memorandum Book 
for Peace and War. Third Edition, Oblong 32mo, roan, 
with pencil, 3;. 6 d, 

HELVIG, Capt, AT.— The Operations of ^the Bavarian Army 
Corps. Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 5 large 
Maps. In 2 vols. Demy Svo, 24;. 

Tactical Examples : Vol. I. The Battalion, 15^. Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Bngade, lor. 6 d, Translated from the German by 
Col. Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 300 Diagrams. Demy Svo. 

HOFFBAUER, The German Artillery in the Battles 
near Metz. Based on the Official Reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Captain E. 0 . Hollist. With Map and 
Plans. Demy Svo, 2ir, 

LA YMANN, Ctf//.— The Frontal Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigatc, Crown Svo, %s,^, • 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavahy 
Officer, With Diagrams, Deihy Svo, I2s, 
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PARRf Capt. H. HtUUm^ The Dress, -Horses, and 

Equipment ot Znfantxy and Staff Officers. Crown 

8vo, is. . 

SCPAJV, Col. The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
localities. Second Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, $s. 6d. 

SCHELL^ Maj. iwi.— The Operations of the^Flrst Army under 
Gen. von Goehen. Translated by Col. C. H, von Wright, 
Four Maps. Demy 8vo, gs. 

The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von Stein- 
metz. Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo, lor. 6d. 

SCHELLENDORP^ Major-Gen. B. w«.--The Duties of the 
General Staff. Translated from the German by Lieutenant 
Hare. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, lox. 6</. 

SCHERFFi Maj. W. Studies in the New Infantry 
Tactics. Farts I. and II. Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 8vo, 7r. (d. 

SHADWELL, Maj.-Gen., C.iff.—Mountain^Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switeerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomini, and otners. Also of Notes by General H, 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy 8vo, i6x. » 

SHERMAN^ Gen. W. r.— Memoirs of Generafw. T. Sherman,^ 
Commander of the Federal Forces in the American Civil War. 

Himself. 2 vols. With Map. Demy 8vo, 241. Copyright 
English Edition. 

STUBBS, Lieut. -Col. F. IT.— The Regiment qf Bengal Artillery. 
The Histoty of its Organisation, EquipmetJt, affd War Services. 
Compiled from Published Works, Omcial Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 32^. 

STUMM, Lieut. Russia’s Advance Eastward. Based on 

Official Reports. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. Vincent, With 
Map. Crown 8vo, 

VINCENT, Capt. C. E. Elementary Military Geography, 
Reconnoitring, and Sketching. Compiled for Non-- 
commissioned Officers and Soldiers of all Arms. Square crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Volunteer, the Militiaman, and the Regular Soldier. By 
a Public Schoolboy. Crown 8vo, Sr. 

WARTENSLEBEN, Count ff. The Operations of the 
South Army in January and February, 1871 . Com- 
Ve® fro® ilic Official War Documents of the Head-quarters of 
. the Southern Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. Von Wright, 
With Maps. Demy 8vo, dr. 
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The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von 
Manteufel. Translated by CoL C. H. von Wright Uniform 
with t^ above. Demy Svo» 

WICKHAM, Cap, E, H,, Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics: Historical and Critical Investigations. an Officer 
OF SuPBRioit Rank (in the uGerman Army). Translated by 
Captain £. H. Wickham, R. A Demy 8vo, yj. (td, 

WOINOVITS, Cap, /.—Austrian Cavalry Exercise. Translated 
by Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown 8vo, yr. 
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ADAMS, W, /?.— Lyrics of Love, from Shakspeare to Tennyson. 
Selected and arranged by, Fcap. 8vo, extra, gilt edges, p, 6 d, 

ADAM OF ST, V/CWK—The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Uigby S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, sir. 

Ap^iope : a Tragedy. Large crown 8vo, bs, 

AUBERTIH, J, Camoens* Lusiads. Portuguese Text, with 
Translation. Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 3or. 

Seventy Sonx^ts of Gamoens. Portuguese Text and Transla- 
tion, with some original Poems. Dedicated to Capt. Richard F. 
Burton. Printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, gilt top, 
7 * U., * 

AVCHMUTY, A, C.— Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athdstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 
zr. 6/. 

4VIA,'^The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 
Fca|>.'' 4 to, I5r. 

BANKS, Mrs, G, Z.— Rlgples and Breakers s Poems. Square 
8vo,.Sr. 

BARNES, W0im,-Boema of Rural Life, in the Doreet 
Bialeet. New Edhioii, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 
Ss,U 

BAYNES, Rev, Canm IT, A— Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is, ba. 

This may also be had handsomely bound m morocco with 
gikedges. ^ • 

BENNETT, Dr, W, C.^Karrative Poems and BaHads. Fcap. 
8vo, sewed in cobured wrapperi ifc 
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BENNETT, Dr, W, C,— continued. 

Songs for Sailors. Dedicated Special Request to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinbuigh. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6</. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, is. 

Songs of a Song Writer. Crown 8vo,’ 6s, 

BEVINGTON, L, 6'.— Key Notes. Small crirn 8vo, 5f. 

BILLSON, C, 5C— The Achamians of Aristophanes. Cro^vn 
8vo, 3r. 6d, 

1 B 01 VEN, H, C,, il/.^.—Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts, Parts I., II., and III., 6<f. 
each, and Part IV., ix. 

BRYANT, W, C.— Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Illustrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extra, 7x. 6d, 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 
3x. 6d, 

BYRNNE, E, Fairfax.—NLiliCQnl : a Poem. ^ Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

Calderon’s Dramas: the Wonder-Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8?o, lox. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Small crown 8vo. ^ * 

CLARKE, Maiy Cowden, — Honeiir from the Weed. Verses.t 
Crown ^o, *js, 

COLO MB, Ctf/^wx/.—The Cardinal Archhisliop : a Spani^ Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown 8vo, 5x. 

CONWA Y, Hugh.^K Life’s Idylls. Small cr^wn ftro, 3x. 6d, 

COPPEE, Prancois, — L’Exilee. Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. 0 . L. Crown 8vo, vellum, 5s, 

David Rlzzlo, Bolhwell, and the Witch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of “ Ginevra,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 j. 

DAVIE, G,S,, M,D,—The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
plete translation of thetBostin of Sadi from the original Persian 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. 

DA VIES, T, Air/.— Catullus. Translated into English Verse. Crown 
8vo, 6x. 

DE VERB, Au6r^,’~-The Foray of Queen Meavoi and other 
legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, Sx. 

Alexander the Great : a Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo, 5x. 
Tfta fiegends of St. PaMok, and other Poems. Small crown- 
8vd, 5x. 
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DE VEEEi Aubrey,-^OH/inued, 

St. Thomas of Canterbury : a Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 
8vo,^5/. 

Legends of the Sazon Saints. Small crown 8 vo, 6 r. 

Antar and Zara ; an Eastern Romance. Inlsfaili and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8 vo, 6s, 

The Fall of Rora, The Search after Proserpine, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. Fcap. 8 vo, 6 x. 

The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. Fcap. 8 vo, Js, 6d, 

DILLON i River Songs and other Poems. With 13 

autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4 to, 
doth extra, gilt leaves, tor. 6d, 

DOBELL^ Mrs, Ethelstone, Eveline, and other Poems. 

Crown 8 vo, 6s, 

DOBSON Vignettes in Rhyme, and Vers de Soci^t^. 

Third Edition. •Fcap. 8 vo, 5 f. 

Proverbs in I^rcelain. By the Author of “Vignettes in 
Wiyme.” Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, df, 

Dorothy ; a Country Story in Elegiac Verse, With Preface, Demy 
* 8 vo, Sx. 

DOWDEN Edwar% P^eAs. Second Edition, Fcap. 8 vo, 5 x. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. With Introduction. Large post 8 vo, 
7J. 6d, • 

DOWNTON Bsv. N.f M,A,— Hymns and Verses. Original and 
Translabsd.^Cmall crown 8 vo, y. 6d, 

DUGMOBEt Rev, Ernest Edward,--'Bvom the Mountains of 
the East : A Quasi-Dramatfc Poem on the Story of the Pro- 
phet-Soothsayer Balaam. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3 x. 6d, 

DUTT, Toru,^K Sheaf Gleaned In French Fields. New Edition, 
with Portrait. Demy 8 vo, lox. 6d, 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductoi^ Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse. Small crown 8 vo, 
printed on hand-mode paper, 5 x. 

EDWARDS^ Rev, Minor Chords ; or, Songs for the Suffering : 

a Volume of Verse. Fcap. 8 vo, 3 x. 6d , ; paper. Is, 6d, 

ELDRYTff, Margaret, and other Poems. Small crown 8 vo, 

y,6d, 

ELLIOTT^ Ehmmr^ The Com Lave ^/tyw^.—Poems. Edjjcd by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, m St. John’s, Anugua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8 v 0 | i 8 r. 
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English Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 
Gosse, and a miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thomycroft, 
A.R.A. Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, dr. ; vellum, 
*js. 6 d. 

Epic of Hades, The. By the Author of ‘‘Songs of Two Worlds.” 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, yr. 6 d. 

Also an Illustrated Edition, with 17 full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 25^. ; 
and a Large Paper Edition, with Portrait, lor. 6 d. 

EVANSf Antu . — Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 8vo, yj. 

GOSSEt Edmund New Poems. Crown 8vo, yj. d/. 

GEOTEf A, R , — Rip van Winkle : a Sun Myth ; and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 
antique, 5f. 

GURNEYi Rev, Alfred,— Vision of th^ Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 51. 

Gwen ; a Drama in Monologue. By the Author of the “ Epic of 
Hades.” Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, $s, 

HAWKER, Roht, Stephen.-HtloA Poetical Works of. N«v' first 
collected and arranged. With a Prefat(#y Notice by J. G. 
Godwin. With Portrait. Crc^ 8vo, 12s, * 

HELLON, H, Daphnis : a Pastoral Poem. Small crown 8vo, 
3 J.d/. 

HICKEY, E, H,—K Sculptor, and other ?oems. Small crown 
8vo, $s, ^ • 

HOLMES, E, G, if.— Poems. First and Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, 
5r. each, 

Horati Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library Edition, 6 s, ; vellum, 
yj. 6 d, 

INGHAM, Sarson, C, 7. —Caedmon’s Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, $s, 

JENKINS, Rev, Caiftw.— The Girdle Legend of Prato. Small 
crown 8vo, zs, 

Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Conspirator: an Historical 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo, y. 6 d, 

KING, Hrs,^amtl((m,— The Disciples. Fourth Edition, with Portrait 
and Notes. Crown 8vo, yr. 6 d, 

AspromontCg and other Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
4r. 6 d, 
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LANGt XXXIX Ballades In Blue China, Elzevir 8 vo, 
parchment, Sr. 

LEIGHt Arran and /r/o.— Bellerophon. Small crown 8 vo, 5 r. 

LEIGHTON^ i? 0 ^r^.—RecordS| and other Poems, With Portrait. 
Small crown 8 vo, 7 r. 

Living English Poets MDGCGLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8 vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, I2x., vellum, i^r. 

LOCKER^ /'.—London Lyrics. A New and Revised Edition, witb 
Additions and a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8 vo, 6 r. 

Abo a New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8 vo, xr. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8 vo, 5 *, 

LOWNDES, Poems and Translations, Crown 8 vo, 6 r. 

LUMSDEN, ff. »^.-Beowulf; an Old English Poem. 

Translated into Modem Rhymes. Small crovm 8 vo, 5 r. 

MACLEAN, Charles Latin and Greek Verse Transla- 

tions. Small down 8 vo, 2s, 

MAGHNSSON, EiriJcr, MA„ and PALMER, E. N, -W;,4.-Johan 
Ludvig IBineberg’s Laical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8 vo, Sa • 

Ghronlcles«of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos, Small CroWn 8 vo, cloth, 7 r. 6 </. 

MEREDITH, Owen, E'ht Earl of Luclle. With z 6 o Illustra- 

tions. CroWli 4 to, extra, gilt leaves, 2 Ij. 

MIDDLETON, Tlir Zm^K.-'Ballads. Square i 6 mo, y, 6d, 

MOORE, Mrs. Bloomfield. — Gondallne’s Lesson : The Warden’s Tale, 
Stories for Children, and other Poems. CroWa 8 vo, 5 r. 

MORICE, Rev. F. D., /Zif The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar. A New Translation in English VcBe. Crown 
8 vo, *js, 6d. 

MORRIS, Z«wV.— Poetical Works of. New and dieaper Edition, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vob., $s. each. 

Vol. I. contains “Songs of Two Worlds.” Vol. II. contains “The 
Epic of Hades.” voL III. contains “ Gwen ” and “ The Ode of 
Lfe.” 

MORSHEAD, E. D. ^4.— The House of Atreus. Beii^ the 
AgnMamon, Ubation-Bearert, and Furies of iEschglus* Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo,7/. 

NADEN, Constanet Songs and Sodnets of Spring Time. 
Small crown 8 vo, y. 
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NEWELL, E, y.— The Sorrows of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown 8 vO| cloth, 'p, 6d, 

NICNOLSON, Edward The Christ Child, and other Poems. 
Crown 8 vo, 4 i. td, 

NOAKE, Major R, Compt(m,^l!he Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist, With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. 8 vo, 5 ^. 6d, 

NOEL, The Non. Rodm.-~‘A. Little Child’s Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8 vo, p, 6d, 

>ldlClfiRIS, Rev. AlJred.-^ThQ Inner and Outer Life Poems. Fcap. 
8 vo, 6s, 

Ode of Life, The. By the Author of “ The Epic of Hades,” etc. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8 vo, p, 

ffffAGANt The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. Large post 8 vo, parchment antique, lOf. 6d. 

PAUL, C, ASytf/*. —Goethe’s Faust. A New Translation in Rhyme. 
Crown 8 vo, 6s, ^ 

PAYNE, Songs of life and Death. Crown 8 vo, 5 ^. 

PENNELL, H. C/w/»w#M5f4ry.— Pegasus Resaddled. By the 
Author of ** Puck on Pegasus,” etc., etc. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Second Edition. Fcap. 
4 to, elegant, 12 ;. 6d, • ) 

PFEIFFER, Gian Alarcit His Silence and Song ; a Poem. ,, 

Second Edition. Cro>vn 8 vo, is, 

Gerard’s Monument, and other Pocnts. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo, 6s, 

Quarterman’s Grace, and other Poems. Crowg 8 vo, 5 r. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6s, 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i 6 mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4 ^. 

Under the Aspens; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait 
Crown 8 vo, 6s, 

PIKE, War6ufion,—*the Inferno of Dante Allighierl. Demy 
8 vo, 5 * 

POE, Edgar Poems, With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 

Lang, and a Frontispiece by linley Samboume* Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s, $ vellum, Js, 6d, 

RHOADES, ydsnes,^T:\aa Georgies of Virgil, Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8 vo, p, 

ROBINSON, A, Mary F.— A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8 V 0 , p, 6d, 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. SmaU crown 8 vo, 51 . 
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SAUNDERSt Love’S Martyrdom. A Play and Poem. 

Small crown 8 vo, cloth, 5 ^. 

Schiller^ Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8 vo, dr. 

Shaki^re’s Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
. Parchment library Edition, dr. ; Tellum, yr. (A. 

Shakspere’s Works. In 12 Monthly Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition/ dr. each ; vellum, yr. da. each. 

SHAWi W, F,t Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus. 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5r. 

SHELLEYi Ptrcy ifyrr^r.— Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, yr. td. . 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown 8 vo, extra, gilt edges, 
3r. &/. 

SKINNERt ^/wr.— Aelestla. The Manual of St. Augustine. The 
Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation in Thirty- 
six Odes with Notes, and a plea for Mr study of Mystical Theology. 
Luge crown 8 vo, dr. 

SL4DEJV, Douglas A.— Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 

* Poems, ^mall crown 8 v% doth, 5 r. 

*Songs of Two Worlds. By*the Author of “The Epic of Hades.” 
Seventh Edition. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait. 
Fcap. 8 vo, yrT 6d, 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. Containing Songs by Reginald 
A. GaMy, ^ephen H. Gatty, Greville J. Chester, and Juliana 
Ewing. Square crown 8 vo, $s, 

STEDMANt Edmund Clarence, — ^Lyrics and Idylls, with other 
Poems. Crown 8 vo, yr. d</. 

STEVENSt William. — The Truce of God, and other Poems. Small 
aown 8 vo, 3 r. d^. 

TA YLOR, Sir /f.— Works Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 8 vo, 3 or. 

TENNYSON, Alfred.— Ylojkt Complete 

The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in y vols. Demy 
8 vo, lor. 6d. each ; in Roxburgh binding, I2r. 6d. each. 

Author’s Edition. In y vols. Post 8 vo, gilt 43 r. 6d. ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 52 r. 6d 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. 8 vo, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 3$/. 
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Tsmrsoy, At/hA-amtimiat, 

The Royal Sdltlon. In i vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 21s, 

The Guinea Rdltion. Complete in 13 vols. neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 21s , ; French morocco or parchment, 3ir. G/. 

Shilling Edition. In 13 vols. pocket size, i^r. each, sewed. 

The Grown Edition. Complete in i vol. strongly bound, dr. ; 
extra gilt leaves, Js, 6 d, ; Roxburgh, half>morocco, &/. 

Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

In Memorlaxn. With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6 s, ; vellum, •js, 6 d, 

The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline hy Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6^. ; vellum, p, 6 d, 

Songs Set to Music by various Com^ibsers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 21^. ; or in half-morocco, 25;. 

Original Editions : — 

Ballads, and other Poems. J^mall 8vo, 5^. 

Poems. Small 8vo, 6i. ^ 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 3^. 

The Princess. Small 8vo, 3^. 6 d, 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, ^s. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small 8vo, 6 j. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 4 j. 6</. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, y. 

Enoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 3^. 6 d, 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo, 4^. 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Queen Mary ; a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

The Lover’s Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 3r. 6 d. 

Selections from the above Works. Super royal i6mo, y. 6 J , ; 
gilt extra, \s. 

Songs ftpom the above Works. i6mo, 2j. 6 d. ; extra, 3f. &/. 

Idylls of the King, and other Poems. Illustrated by Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron, 2 vOls. folio, half'bound morocco, 46 6r. each. 
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Tennyson for the Young and for Recltatloni Specially arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo, IX. dd'. 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear, 
32mo, limp, 2x. ; extra, 3x. 

%* A sai)eiior Edition, printed m red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gilt leaves, 5x, ; 
am in various calf and morocco bindings. 

Hor» Tennysonlanae sive Eclogae e Tennysono Latine Redditm Cura 
A. J. Church, A.M. Small crown 8vo, 6x. 

THOMPSON^ Alice C.—Preludes : a Volume of Poems. Illustrated 
by Eluabeth Thompson (Painter of “The Roll Call ”). 8vo, 
yx. 6/. 

TODHUNTER^ Dr, 7 .— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
6x.6(/. 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3x. td. 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama. 3x. 

Alcestis : a Dramiftc Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5x. 

A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, yx. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 

Vittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, yx. 6</. 

TUPifBR^ Rev, C, TeHHvsen,-^SonmX3, Lyrics, and Trans<^ 
lations. Crown 8vo, 4s, jar 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
Alfred Tennyson j also some Marginal Notes by S. T# 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by Jambs Spedding. Fcap. 
8vo, yx, 6d, ^ 

WALTERS^ Sop^a Brook : a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 

31. W. 

A Dreamer’s Sketch Book. With zi Illustrations by Percival 
Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett, 
Engrav^ by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, I2x. 6</. 

WATERFIELDt fT.— Hymns for Holy Days and Seasons. 

32mo, IX. 6d, 

WAY, A., M.A,-^T:he Odes of Horace Literally Translated In 
Metre. Fcap. 8vo, 2x. 

WEBSTER, Disguises : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 55. 

Xn a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2x. 6</. 

Wet Days. By a Fanner. Small crown 8vo, 6x. 

WILKINS, WiUtam.—Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

WILLOUGNBY, The Hon, Afrs.^On the North Wlndff-Tfeistle- 
down : a Volume of Poems, Elegantly bound, small crown 
8vo, yx. bd. 
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fVOODS, Jami Chapinan.-~‘K Child of the People, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

VOUNGt Wm. — Gottlob, etcetera. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6</, 

YOUNGS^ Ella .S&i;:^.>-Paphus, and other Poms. Small crown 8vo, 

3r. 6</. 


WORKS OF FIOTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANES, Mrs. G. Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3r. 6 d, 

BETHAM>EDWARDS, Miss Af.—Kltty. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska’s Marriage. By the Author of 
'‘V^ra.” New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6#. ^ 

FRISWELL, y. Hain.—On& of Two ; or, The Left-Handed Bride, 
Crown 8vo, y. 6d, 

GARRETT, Z.— By Still Waters : a Story for Quiet Hours. With 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6/. 

HARDY, Thomas.^E Pair of ^lue Eyes. 4 '^thor of *‘FEr^ni 
^e Madding Crowd." New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

The Return of the Native. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, * 

HOOPER, Mrs, G.— -The House of Raby. Crown 8vo, 3f. 

INGELOW, Off the Skelligs j a Novel.* "^^ith Frontispiece, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACDONALD, G.— Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved 
on Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispieoe, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

MASTERMAN, 7.— Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Crown 8va^ 

y. 6d, 

MEREDITH, Georgs, — Ordeal of Richard Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

TbA E^lat « A Comedy in Narrative. New and Cheaper Edition, 

V wirirFrontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PALGXAVS, MI, Gr^M—Hermann Agha; an Eastern Nanative, 
Third Edldon. Crown 8vo. dr. 
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Pandurang Harl ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With an Introductory 
Frem(^ by Sir H. Bartle £. Frere^ G.C.S.I.| C.B. Crown 
Svoy 6r. 

PAUL^ Margartt Agms.’--G&a\\^ tLXid. Simple; a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

SffA JV, Flora Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3r. 6d, 

STRETTQN, Through a Needle’s Eye : a Story. Nev 

and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

TA YLORi Col, MeadowSi C.5.Z, Seeta ; a Novel, New 

and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Noble Queem New arid Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Confessiohs of a Thug. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

THOMAS, Moy.--E Fight for Life. Crown 8vo, 3r. 6d. 

Withfn Sound ofithe Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


^B§©KS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Aunt Mai^s Bran Pie. By the Author of St. Olave's.” Illustrated. 

SARLEE, Locked Out : a Tale of the Strike. With a 

Frontispiece. Royal l6mo, is. 6(1. 

BON WICK, % /;je.(7.5’.~The Tasmanian Lily. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van Diemen's Land. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $s, 6d. 

Brave Men’s Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of ’*Men who have Risen." With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d, 

Children’s Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 
which they teach. Illustrated. Crown Svo, $s, ^ 

COLERIDGE, Sara, — Pretty Lessons In Verse ^ for Good 
Children, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. Svo, y, 6d, 
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COXHEAD, Birds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 

Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2x. 6^. 

ANVERS, N LIttie Minnie's Troubles: an Every-day 
Chronicle. With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. 8vo, 
3 ^. 6(/. 

Parted : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 31. (id. 

Pixie’s Adventures; or, the Tale of a Terrier. With 21 
Illustrations. l6mo, 6^. 

Nanny’s Adventures: or, the Tale of a Goat .With 12 
Illustrations. i6mo, 41. (id. 

DAVIES, G. Rambles and Adventures of our 

School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3f. (id, 

DRUMMOND, Miss, — Tripp’s Buildings. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 3J. (id. 

EDMONDS, Herbert , — Well Spent Lives :oa Series of Modem Bio- 
graphies. . New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3X. 6 d, 

EVANS, Mark,-^The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children, With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

FARQUHARSON, M. 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Cr«?wn 8vo, 3^. 6 d, 

II. Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown 8vo, 3J, Od. 

III. Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands, Crown 8vo, y, 6 d. 

HERFORD, Brooke,— HhQ Story of Religion in Eijgland : a Book 
for Young Folk. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

INGELOW, The Little Wonder-horn. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Small 8vo, 2 s, 6 d. 

JOHNSON, Virginia IT.— The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. $s. 

HER, David,— The Boy Slave in Bokhara: a Tale of Central 
Asia. With Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
8vo, 3r. 6 d. 

The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. Illustrated, New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 31. 6 d. 

LAMONT, Martha MacDonald,— The Gladiator ; a Life under the 
Roman Empire in the beginning of the Third Century. With 4 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3r. 6 a, 

LEANDSR, Richard.— VaxiXKsWo Stories. Translated from the 
German by Paulina B. Granville. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by M. E, Fraser-Tytler, Crown 8vo, $s. 
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LEEt Title of Honour. A Book for Girls. New 

Edition. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Sj, 

LEWISy Mary ^ 4 .— A Rat with Three Tales. New and Chei^ 
Edition. With 4 Illustrations by Catherine F. Frere. 3J. 6<f. 

MAC KENNA^ S. 7.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 

At School with an Old Dragoon. With 6 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaj)er Edition. Crown 8vo, 31. td. 

Me CLINTOCK^ Z.— Sir Spangle and the Dingy Hen. IHjie. 
trated. Square crown 8vo, 2 j. 6rf. * 

MALDEN^ H. .ff.— -Princes and Princesses: Two Fairy Tales, 
Illustrated. Small aown 8vo, 2r. 6</. 

Master Bobby. By the Author of ** Christina North.” *With 6 Illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo, 3r. 

NAAKEt y, ^.—Slavonic Fairy Tales. From Rus^n, Servianj 
Polish, and BAemian Sources. With 4 Illustrations. Cr^ 
8vo, Sx. 

EELLETAN, A.— The Desert Pastor, Jean Jarottsseau. Tlans. 
lated from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L’Hoste. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3x. 6^/. 

REANEYy Mrs. ( 7 AS'.-Waklng«nd Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. 'New aid Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8yo, 3x. 6</. 

Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3/. 

Rose Gumfiy’s Discovery. A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3x. 6</. 

English Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2x.^6</. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, IX. 6(/. * 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, IX. 6(/. 

Sunshine Jennjr, and other Stories. Three Illustrations.' Royal 
i6mo, IX, (id. 

EOSS, Mrs. E. (<<Nelsie Brook Pet. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With 6 Illustrations. Royal idmo, lx. 

SADLEE, S. IV.t iP.ZT.^The African Cruiser : 0 M&ldiipman’s 
Adventures on the West Coast. With 3 lUaitrations. Ne^ 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3 x. ^ , 
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Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. With 4 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy Land. Illustrated with, 9 
Etchings. Square crown 8vo, y, 6 d. 

STOCKTON, Frank R.—K Jolly Fellowship. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5f. 

STORR, Francis, and TURNER, Canterbury Chimes; 

or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, y. 6d. 

.STRETTON, Ncs5a.--B3LVid Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 Illustra. 
tions. ]^ew Edition. Royal i6mo, 2 s. 6d. 

The "Sjfonderful Life. Sixteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Stinnyland Stories. By the Author of “Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie.’ 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

C^es from Ariosto Re-told for Childr^. By a Lady. With 3 
-lustrations. Crown 8vo, 4J. (>d, 

hM^^ER, —Christy’s Inheritance. A London Story, 

‘ ^ustrated. Royal i^mo, is, (id, 

■^UittBdRN, -^.—Stories In Precious Stones. With 6 Illustrations, 
i Edition. Crown 8vq 5J. 
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